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The open-collar feeling in leather 
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Open season! Seems warm weather 
has made our friend forgetful. Maybe 
on purpose. Didn’t he put on those 
Roblees so he could forget the heat? 

Best way there is to do it. Here’s 
the Roblee "open-collar feeling in 
leather” . . . opened up for the season 


with an insert of nubby Shantung 
mesh. Light, flexible . . . and cools like 
a screened-in porch. 

We leave it to the picture to tell you 
how smart this cool shoe looks. Roblee 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 
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Ollier Rob /ee Sly lei J 10.95 lo *77,95 
Slightly Higher Denver Weil 




New York Life's W HOLE LIFE 
insurance off ers your family 
protection of at least s 10,000 today 
— can pay you a monthly income 
'.• 1 / retirement — all at budget cost! 

Today, many young family men are 
finding it increasingly difficult to give 
their families all the important advan- 
tages progress has made possible — and 
at the same time build a vital backlog of 
financial security. 

New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
was designed to meet this problem. Its 
minimum face amount of $10,000 per- 
mits economies which are passed on to 
you in lower premium rates. These low 
rates can help make it possible for you 
to take out even more insurance protec- 
tion and still have enough left in your 
budget to enjoy other good things of 
modern living. Yet, from the start, your 
family is substantially protected in case 
you should die unexpectedly. 


Cash values build fast. At the begin- 
ning of the third year a growing fund is 
available for emergencies. At retirement, 
these substantial cash values can pay 
you a monthly income for the rest of 
your life. 

Can you think of any simpler, surer 
way to provide for tomorrow while you're 
getting the most out of life today? 

510,000 MINIMUM FACE AMOUNT could serve 
as a solid foundation for family protection. 
Issued to age 70, Whole Life is usually avail- 
able at higher rates to those who cannot 
qualify for insurance at standard rates due to 
health or occupation. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM per $1,000 for standard 
Whole Life insurance is only $17.59 issued at 
age 25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45. Policies 
with waiver of premium and double indem- 
nity benefits are available at most ages at 
slightly higher premium rates. Dividends can 
be used to reduce premium payments. 

CASH AND LOAN VALUES accumulate rapidly 
—equal to the full reserve at the end of the 


seventh year; i.e. : Seventh year cash value 
per $1,000 taken out at age 25 is $92; at 35, 
$123; at 45, $164. 

See your New York Life agent about 
Whole Life — or mail coupon below today! 

The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

51 Madison Avenve, Dept. SI 
New York 10, New York 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Taronlo, Ontario) 

Please furnish me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, "Measuring Your Family Security." 
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NEW 


You get the man-size flavor of honest tobacco without 
huffing and puffing. This filter works good and 
draws easy. The Flip-Top Box keeps every cigarette 
in good shape. You’d expect it to cost more, but it doesn’t. 




No tobacco in 
your pocket. 


-filter 
-flavor 
-flip-top box 


POPULAR 
FILTER PRICE 


(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 
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COVER: Sam Snead 

Photograph by Hy Peskin 


The swing of Slammin’ Sammy Snead, familiar to golfing fans 
for 20 years, will be followed with particular interest this year 
at the Oak Hill Country Club in Rochester, N.Y., as this 
veteran makes his 16th bid for a U.S. Open title. In a career 
which has seen him win more money and more titles than any 
other golfer, this is the only major tournament he has never 
won. For more about him, and this year's Open, see page 28. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 

The Question: 

As a college athletic director, 
what is your biggest headache? 
( Asked at the Eastern Colleges 
Athletic Conference.) 


COMMANDER JOHN S. MERRIMAN 

U.S. Coast Guard 


Academy; President 
[ New England AC 


c 

f.T r* V The national debt. We 
H are a government in- 

■ ,/ a stitution. The nation* 

' A j al debt is so enormous 
^ IflH that we don’t get 
m A AlHi enough money for our 
athletic program. We have only two full- 
time coaches, one for football and the oth- 
er for rowing. All our coaches in the other 
sports are volunteers. 


james mcdermott 



Iona College 


Scheduling athletic 
contests. Iona is only 
15 years old. Even so, 
we have outgrown our 
small school beginning. 
Now we’re too big for 
most of the colleges we played 1 0 years ago. 
It’s like Notre Dame playing us. Also, the 
bigger colleges with athletic reputations 
don’t want to risk losing to Iona College. 


ERNEST B. McCOY 


The budget. It must 
carry 13 sports. Foot- 
ball brings in the big 
revenue. Scheduling is 
a problem, for we can’t 
have the “gate” alone 
in mind. Schedules are made three years in 
advance. The games are sound when sched- 
uled, but they may not be good for the 
“gate” when played three years later. 



GENERAL P. L. SADLER 

Lehigh University 
President, ECAC 


Arranging satisfactory 
schedules for all sports, 
and particularly foot- 
ball, to satisfy our stu- 
dents and the alumni. 
We can’t please every- 
body. Although we do our best, we hear in 
no uncertain terms from those who don’t 
like our schedules. When we don’t have a 
fair season, the headaches are bigger. 



DELANEY KIPHUTH 



Yale University 


Rain. The fact that I 
consider this my big- 
gest headache shows 
that mine is a good 
job. That’s all I have 
to worry about. Those 
who think my job is rough and hazardous 
are wrong. It’s a happy job I enjoy tremen- 
dously. We lost two football games on a dry 
field and won when it was wet. 


JEREMIAH FORD II 



University of 
Pennsylvania 

You’d think my big- 
gest headache would 
be not having won a 
football game in two 
years. Actually , every- 
one has been wonder- 
ful, a sign of maturity among our students 
and alumni. How can I have a headache 
when we had last year’s world champion- 
ship crew here at Penn? 


BOB KANE 

Cornell 


Finance. If we have a 
poor season in sports, 
we absorb monies that 
ordinarily go to aca- 
demic purposes. Since 
education is the prime 
factor in college life, I don’t like to put a 
strain on the overall budget. I know that 
this is a prime concern of all the athletic 
directors in our conference. 



ADMIRAL TOM HAMILTON 

University of 
■ - I 'ill -i>ii nih 

I Dealing with the joker 

I who thinks he is such 

v f I an influential indi- 

■ vidual. He generally 

f shows up after an ab- 

sence of two or three 
years and thinks you should have seats 
for him and his party on the 50-yard line. 
Sometimes he is an influential individual.. 
Then it’s a real headache. 


JOHN B. CURLEY 



Boston College 


The allocation of tick- 
ets for our top foot- 
ball games. It’s impos- 
sible to satisfy every- 
one. There are only 
so many seats between 
the end zones. Sometimes the greatest ben- 
efactors of the college are the last to apply 
for tickets to the big game. You always of- 
fend some fine persons. 


J. SHOBER BARR 



Franklin and Marshall 
Vice-President at 
Large, ECAC 

Not only for Frank- 
lin and Marshall, but 
for all small colleges, 
the biggest headache 
is trying to maintain 
the present sports pro- 
gram, in 10 sports, in the face of reduced 
gate receipts. Sports fans in increasing 
numbers are going to the bigger games or 
watching them on TV. 


NEXT WEEK: 


Do women have qualities that 
make them the equal of men in 
big-game fishing ? 
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You’re neater, more comfortable . . . 

with less care outdoors or in, when you wear summer 
slacks made with high percentages of "Dacron”* polyester fiber. 
They keep you neat-looking longer with less trouble, even in muggy 
weather, because "Dacron” holds off wrinkles while it holds onto 
its press. Cool slacks of Dacron" are rugged, too, give you excep- 
tionally long wear. See them in a variety of fabrics, styles, and 
colors wherever you buy your better clothes. 


DACRON 

1 R BETTER LIVING 
CHEMISTRY 

•"dacron" IS DU PONT 5 REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR ITS POLYESTER FIBER. 

OU PONT MAKES FIBERS. DOES NOT MAKE THE FABRICS OR SLACKS SHOWN HERE 
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You'll be amazed to see how much 
more fun swimming can be when 
you’re equipped with Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SWIM MASKS- 

Underwater i 
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PENNSYLVANIA PENNFINS— 

Skillfully designed lo give 

bit'll a minimum of i-lfort. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON. OHIO 



KODAK 

takes you to the 

NATIONAL OPEN 

via NBC Television 

Two hours of action direct from 
Oak Hill Country Club in Rochester, N. Y. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16 

Check your local TV listing for time and channel 

I 

Eastman Kodak Company iCrt-iair 

Rochester 4, N.Y. • 
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WINCHESTER 

TRADEMARK 

FIREARMS 


N\ 



Now is the time to get that WINCHESTER 
you’ve always wanted 
... at your local time payment dealer 


ONLY 10% DOWN and a summer of shooting put you in top form for the hunting season. 
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CoLOkROM 


IRONS 


“World’s Most Wanted 
Golf Clubs” 



The new look in golf clubs is more 
than glamorous styling. The strik- 
ingly different two-tone plating of 
brilliant chrome and rich bronze sets 
up the hitting area, gives a softer, 
controlled "feel" to every shot. 
Result: improved accuracy. 

It's a fact* . . . More golfers want 
MacGregor Colokrom irons than 
any other make. Available in fa- 
mous MT, Tommy Armour or Louise 
Suggs models with MacGregor's 
exclusive True Temper Tourney 
shafts. See these preferred golf 
clubs at any pro shop. Chances are 
you'll make them your choice, too. 
* Impartial publication survey 
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MEMO. FROM THE PUBLISHER 


< 0 - 3 /? 


SHOW 


O ne of the traditional attractions of baseball is the way 
statistics can tell the story, and one of the attractive tradi- 
tions of fishing is the temptation to tell the story without them. 

But the statistical truth never hurt a good fishing story, and it 
generally makes a good baseball story even better. I happen to 
mention this because we’ve been receiving considerable mail 
about two of Si’s statistical newcomers, in baseball the X-Ray 
(see page 50), in fishing the Fish Box, which tell in the least pos- 
sible space some of the most noteworthy developments of the 
week in both sports. 

X-Ray and Fish Box, of course, represent news, but more 
than that they represent the kind of service feature which is a 
regular weekly part of SI. Other examples are Snow Patrol and 
Fisherman’s Calendar; Scoreboard, a panoramic review of the 
week past; and Coming Events, a look over the horizon at the 
week to come— all of them departments which are also statistical 
in the sense that they provide facts without commentary. 

Among further instances this year of statistical information in 
SI, which you would be unlikely to find elsewhere, are the charts 
of the results at Cortina (SI, Feb. 13), at Sebring (April 2), of 
the Mille Miglia (May 7) and at Cumberland (May 28). X-Ray 
provides not only team standings, batting and pitching leaders, 
but beyond that some unique statistical variations: the 10 lead- 
ing run producers, when runs scored are added to runs batted 
in; the “goats,” a disconsolate array of regulars who are bring- 
ing up the rear in five categories; and the rookies, a happier 
array of standouts who head the parade of tenderfeet. 

First of all, SI is a reporter and interpreter of the wonder- 
ful world of sport through the best possible writing and pho- 
tography, by experts whose critical judgment of their subject 
is an essential quality of their story. But whenever statistics 
can tell a story by themselves, or cast revealing light on a story 
that is told, Sports Illustrated will add them up, subtract, 
multiply and divide— and double check. 
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JVerr MOTOHO/.A 
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Most powerful portable 
ever built 


(and the ease is only % the size oj this page) 


Even where other portables won’t play at all, 

the Ranger 600 reaches out, clears up and brings 
in any signal that’s there. It has 6 tubes in the 
space of 5 and an antenna that’s two to three 
times as big as those in conventional portables! 

The shatterproof steel case is built to go where 
the going is rough. The PLAcir® chassis assures 
long, trouble-free performance. Every com- 


ponent in the radio is sealed against heat and 
moisture damage — for life! 

It’s the world’s most rugged, most powerful 
portable— yet it costs only $44.95* in your 
choice of Charcoal with Black Roto-Tenna han- 
dle or Sun Tan with Brown handle and Chrome 
trim. See it at your dealer’s now. 

*Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Prices 
do not include batteries, are slightly higher South and West. 


m ] MOTOROLA 


World's Largest Exclusive Electronics Manufacturer 
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America's finest motor oil, here poured into clear 
crystal to show you its unique color, prolongs your engine’s 
trouble-free performance for thousands of miles. Purple 
Royal Triton — now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 grades 
at new car dealers and service stations in most areas 
of the U.S. and Canada and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


PURPLE ROYAL TRITON 






t 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 

Los Angelos. Union Oil Bldg. • New York, 45 Rockefeller Plara • Chicago. 1612 Bankers Bldg. . Now Orleans, 644 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. • Dallas, 313 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. • Philadelphia, Easlwick Ave. A Edgewood Si. • Kansas City, Mo., 612 W. 47th SI. 
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SPORTS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE? PHOOEY! 


So says SI Correspondent James Murray, emboldened by 
the booming bats of the Nationals in a week of 132 home 
runs. The formulator of Murray’s Law, which sees baseball 
history as a series of recurrent cycles, Murray is ifo junior 
circuit upstart but a deadly serious fan who {in the days 
before his current disenchantment ) named his oldest son 


for Ted Williams. Fan Murray is fully prepared to defend 
his stand all summer long, if need be, against all serious 
dissenters. His only request is that all letter writers in- 
clude, as prima-facie evidence of their true qualifications 
and earnestness of purpose, either the used stub of a big 
league admission ticket or the tuning knob of their TV set 



by JAMES MURRAY 

N ot so many years ago, two base- 
ball fans were discussing the state 
of the American League pennant race 
when an eavesdropper interrupted 
them with a brave but futile “What 
about the race in the National?” The 
American Leaguers withered him with 
scorn: “Buster,” they told him, “we’re 
talking about the big leagues.” It was 
about the same time another baseball 
seer was moved to observe sourly, “All 


baseball is divided into three parts: the 
A merican League, the National League 
— and the New York Yankees.” Then 
he thought a moment and added, “On 
second thought, you can scratch the 
National League.” 

But that was the past. It is almost 
midseason 1956 now, and there is prob- 
ably no clearer or surer fact in baseball 
than that things have changed. The ev- 
idence is in. It’s the American League 
which is beginning to look bush. The 
National League is becoming the bully 


boy of baseball. The game has under- 
gone a revolution, and it is the purpose 
of this article to explore the scope of 
that far-reaching change. 

In order to do so it is necessary to 
refresh oneself on the extent to which 
the National League was tyrannized 
by the American League in the 30-odd 
years before the overthrow. Since 1923 
and up to 1955 the National League 
had lost 22 out of 33 World Series and 
12 out of the first 16 All-Star Games. 
More often than not, it had lost hu- 
miliatingly. To be sure, the New York 
Yankees were the palace gang be- 
hind the tyranny. Of the 22 American 
League Series victories, the Yankees 
had won a staggering 16 — six of them 
in four straight. In the All-Star parade 
continued on next page 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 

continued from page 11 

of American League victories, it was 
usually Yankee bats which had cowed 
the National Leaguers into submission. 

The situation became so bad that a 
loud braying was set up from time to 
time to "Break up the Yankees!” But 
the cold facts of the matter were that 
not even this would have let the senior 
league out of the dungeon. The truth 



was that the factors which made the 
National League peculiarly inferior to 
the Yankees also made them inferior, 
as a group, to the rest of the American 
League. 

But let’s begin at the beginning: 

The beginning was the 1923 World 
Series. The New York Giants and the 
New York Yankees were meeting in 
that one for the third time, and I like 
to think this was baseball’s first Ar- 
mageddon. More than a world’s cham- 
pionship was in contention. Actually, a 
baseball revolution was at stake. 

The Yankees, in all truth, represent- 
ed the new order— the home run and 
the big inning. The Giants were old- 
style players— the bunt and the one- 
run-lead boys. Symbolically, it was a 
struggle between Babe Ruth and John 
McGraw. Ruth was the trail blazer of 
the long-ball era. McGraw was fighting 
the rear guard for the gaslight brand 
of ball. It was McGraw’s idea baseball 
should be played the way it was when 
he was a kid — before the turn of the 
century— a fast-running, fancy-fielding 
brand of the game in which the ball was 
little more than a dead beanbag and 


there was no room for wild-swinging 
sluggers. 

McGraw’s Giants, who had won the 
1921 and 1922 Series from the Yankees, 
went down in the 1923 World Series— 
and with them went an era. The long 
ball won out and, although McGraw 
totally failed to perceive it, the Yan- 
kees’ Babe Ruth had made a new game 
of baseball and had sown the seeds for 
three decades of American League 
domination. 

The American League was quick to 
capitalize on the facts of life in base- 
ball, even to shortening the fences and 
jazzing up the ball. Its teams began 
to scour the bushes for strong-backed 
young sluggers who could fit the new 
concept of the game. If the pure sci- 
ence of baseball had been sacrificed in 
the process, no one seemed to mind, 
least of all the fan, who soon showed 
he much preferred the home run to the 
no-hitter and the booming triple to the 
deft bunt. The shutout became a sta- 
tistical rarity. 

Meanwhile, saddled with the Mc- 
Graw legacy, the National League con- 
tinued to play McGraw baseball. The 
result was disaster. World Series de- 
generated into full-dress batting re- 
hearsals for the American League slug- 
gers, and it should have been evident 
to the National League it was trying 
to win an atomic war with bows and 
arrows. 

The Yankees began to win Series 
games by football scores (12 6, 13-6 
against the Cubs in 1932) and once 
even by 18-4 (the Giants, 1936). In 
1929 the Philadelphia Athletics scored 
10 runs in one inning against the Chi- 
cago Cubs, which was more than some 
National League clubs would score in a 
whole Series. Since baseball — like de- 
mocracy — derives its strength from a 
two-party system, the situation was 
grave. The invincibility of the Ameri- 
can League in general and the Yankees 
in particular became a baseball fact of 
life. 

What happened? Well, in the year 
1943, Branch Rickey moved in as gen- 
eral manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and set about to build himself a pen- 
nant winner. It was a feat he had ac- 
complished from time to time with the 
St. Louis Cardinals, who won three out 
of four Series in the early ’40s — but 
those were the war years. The Dodgers, 
before Rickey's day, had been mainly 
the comic relief of' the loop. Outfielders 
would get their heads instead of their 
gloves under fly balls, base runners 
would steal occupied bases, infielders 
would show up with full spade beards, 
and Ebbets Field was usually awash 


with jokes and second division teams. 

Rickey painstakingly began t<> alter 
the face of Brooklyn. By 1946 he was 
within a whisker of fielding a pennant 
winner. Then in 1947 Rickey brought 
up Jackie Robinson. Rickey long had 
cast covetous eyes at a hitherto un- 
tapped mother lode of minor league tal- 
ent— the Negro leagues. There, un- 
claimed and unwanted by any major 
league teams, was major league talent 
aplenty— outfielders of the caliber of 
Joe DiMaggio, infielders of a Charley 
Gehringer order and catchers who 
could press even a Bill Dickey for a 
job. Rickey comprehended he had his 
equalizer right here in this made-to- 
order farm system. And he reached a 
big hand in and pulled out a plum. 

Jackie Robinson, it is my intention 
to prove, was to the National League 
what Babe Ruth was to the American. 
He was a revolution. The sociological 
aspects of his advent are not germane 
here — and it is to Rickey’s credit that 
he never claimed he had any in mind. 
The baseball aspects are. 

Robinson and the Negro players 
Rickey brought in after him abruptly 
pushed the Dodgers over the top - , made 
them to the National League what the 
Yankees were to the American League, 
and indeed created a new Armageddon 
in baseball — Dodgers versus Yankees 
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— as fiercely contested as the 1921-22- 
23 set between the Giants and the 
Yankees. The achievement of the Rob- 
insonian Dodgers is growing as impres- 
sive as that of the Ruthian Yankees. 
In the 30 years before Robinson joined 
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the Dodgers, the Brooklyns had won 
only two pennants — 21 years apart. 
Since Robinson joined the Dodgers 
nine years ago, they have won five pen- 
nants. Once they lost the flag on the 
last day of the season (to the Phillies) 
and another time in a postseason play- 
off (to the Giants). And the only laugh- 
ter heard in Ebbets Field these days is 
for the opposing pitcher. Can one flay- 
er make that much difference? Well, 
Jtuth did. Willie Mays did. And Jackie 
Robinson did. 

i But the biggest boon the recruitment 
of Negroes brought to the National 
League was that it broke the pattern 
of recruitment generally. Rickey did 
not pick his Negro players to fill holes 
4n second base or to get a rotation 
pitcher or to beef up his fielding. He 
Simply picked the best players. And it 
so happened the best players happened 
to be guys who could bounce home 
runs off the steel girders in left field 
in Flatbush and who were great all- 
found athletes besides. Their advent 
jnade Ebbets Field the same kind of 
execution chamber the Yankee Stadi- 
um was in the days of Ruth and Geh- 
rig. It is my contention generally that 
the sacrifice bunt is an obsolete wea- 
pon in modern baseball- In Ebbets 
Field, with a heel-swinging array of 
hitters confronting those chummy 
walls just over the infielders' heads, a 
sacrifice bunt would be criminal. The 
Dodgers began to hang up some foot- 
ball scores of their own. It was the best 
thing that ever happened to the Na- 
tional League. 

How did it affect the rest of the 
league? Simple. In the same way the 
Yankees had affected theirs. In order to 
beat a power baseball team, you have 
to have a power baseball team of your 
own. You can’t field a home run, no 
matter how magically you wield a 
glove. And the best defense against an 
atom bomb is to have one too. The 
National League scurried to get even. 
Players like Eddie Mathews of the 
Braves and Ted Kluszewski of the 
, Cincinnati Redlegs, who might not 
have made the grade in McGraw’s day 
•as fielding risks. They gave the Na- 
tional League the kind of fire to meet 
fire it had been needing for 30 years. 

Since Robinson and Company came 
on the scene, only one “old-fashioned” 
National League entrant has managed 
to get into the World Series. This was 
'the 1950 Phillies, and they got an “old- 
fashioned” National League greeting 
from the Yankees: they went down in 
four straight. 

Otherwise, the whole league picked 
up. After losing 12 out of the first 16 


All-Star Games, the National League 
proceeded to win five out of the last 
six. 

Admittedly, the National League 
still has the problem of the Yankees. A 
team whose keystone was power, they 
were not easily beguiled into aban- 
doning their tradition. But Brooklyn 
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was no four-straight patsy. Twice the 
Dodgers led the Yankees down to sev- 
en games and once to six games. 

And then last year, in the miracle 
of Flatbush, they beat the lordly Yan- 
kees. At that not only Brooklyn but 
all baseball could rejoice. It is my be- 
lief that the Yankees would have been 
tumbled to earth in the 1953 World 
Series by the Dodgers if the Brooklyn 
manager, Chuck Dressen, had not suf- 
fered a fatal lapse into McGrawism at 
a crucial moment in the first game. 
What happened was this: the Yankees 
had leaped into a commanding 4-0 
lead, thanks to a pair of characteristic 
first-inning triples. But in the sixth, 
the Brooklyns began to swing from the 
heels, slugging Allie Reynolds out of 
the game. In the seventh they tied the 
score and served notice they meant to 
go right on fence busting. There were 
men on first and second and no one 
was out. Then Dressen had his seizure. 
With the heaviest-hitting team in 
baseball just beginning to find the 
range and with a big inning obvious- 
ly coming up, he ordered his bully 
boys to— bunt! There were two bunts 
in a row. Yankee Catcher Yogi Berra 
pounced on both of them, threw to 
third to retire the front runner— and 


the rally was choked, the momentum 
was gone and the Series lost. 

This turn of events sidetracked the 
inevitable only momentarily. The Na- 
tional League continued to flex its 
muscles, and the American League, 
incongruously, turned to art. The Yan- 
kees remained relatively steady in the 
cannoneering department, but their 
stubbornest rivals, the Cleveland In- 
dians, preferred to concentrate on 
pitching. The Chicago White Sox began 
to look, of all things, for daring base 
runners. The Washington Senators 
hired Chuck Dressen. And the Boston 
Red Sox, where a once explosive lineup 
boasted Jimmy Foxx, Joe Cronin and 
Joe Vosmik, sought "youth” to back 
up an aging Ted Williams. 

The American League, in short, is 
no threat at all any more. Its birth- 
right has been surrendered. In 1954 
the Cleveland Indians hung up an all- 
time record of 111 wins. But they were 
easy prey for the Giants in the Series 
that year — four straight. Why? Be- 
cause the Giant pitchers had gone 
through the season looking at the likes 
of Kluszewski and Jim Greengrass 
(Redlegs); Mathews and Joe Adcock 
(Braves); Stan Musial (Cardinals); 
and Gil Hodges and Duke Snider 
(Dodgers). Cleveland looked easy. 

There are always those who will 
want a more obscure explanation for 
the change in the anatomy of baseball. 
For them, some hard statistics: since 
1947 the National League has had the 
big league home run champion every 
year, whereas before the war the Na- 
tional League had home run cham- 
pions only twice in 15 years. 

This year there are indications that 
the National League will break the all- 
time homer mark with about 1,340 for 
the season. The Redlegs, Cardinals, 
Braves and Pirates all should break 
their alltime club records for homers. 
Indeed, baseballs never disappeared at 
a more dizzying clip than they did on 
Memorial Day in Chicago where the 
Braves and the Cubs set a record for a 
day’s bombarding— 15 homers in all. 
The hitting, in fact, has been so heavy 
that Brooklyn suddenly finds itself in 
mortal danger of being superseded by 
at least four other teams, only because 
its own bats have slackened off from 
last year’s pace while the bats of the 
others haven’t.- 

But — argue some purists — aren’t 
the ball parks in the National League 
smaller? In general they are and there 
is no doubt that parks help hitters. 
But does anyone mean to suggest that 
a Mays, Campanella, Snider, Mathews 
continued, on page 7i 
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WHITE WATER’S WRATH 


Racers in frail kayaks test their nerve against the challenge of the Arkansas 


A WHITE-WATER river can be a vi- 
cious opponent to a racer like the 
one shown at right battling the rapids 
in a thin-skinned kayak. But even the 
most wicked of streams gives warnings 
to the man who can read them. Such a 
man is Erich Seidel, one of the top fa- 
vorites in the downriver race at Salida, 
Col., June 17. 

“Just before you reach the rapids 
the water becomes flat and smooth and 
nice like a lamb,” says the blond, 
German-born Seidel. “But you hear 
the low noises ahead — and you know 
that the rapids are there.” 

As the kayak slides onto the glassy 
tongue of the rapid that sucks it into 
the white water, even the most sea- 
soned riverman feels a bolt of fear. 
Spray stings his face and cuts his vi- 
sion. He hunches forward, thighs and 
feet braced against the fragile birch 
frames, his hips swiveling with each 
sudden wrench of the boat. A wave 
smashes against his face, and for a mo- 
ment he is completely under. But he 
bobs up and finally breaks through to 
safe water. Once out he risks a last look 
back at the rapids and is swept by ex- 
ultation. “You have challenged nature 
and won,” Seidel explains, "and there 
is no feeling like it in the world.” 

Not all the 25 entries who expect 
to challenge the tortured 25.7-mile 
stretch of the Arkansas River next 
week can count on a triumphant look 
back. After a winter of heavy snow the 
river is running two feet higher than 
last year; and Salida veterans know 
what a difference two feet can make on 
a river so powerful that even in the 
knee-deep shallows a canoe or kayak 
that spins broadside to a rock may be 
snapped in half by the force of the 
10-mile current. "When the water goes 
up only a couple of inches,” says Larry 
Campton, a Salida native whose fifth- 
place finish last year was the best for 
an American, “the whole river changes. 
The rapids go crazy.” 

The river was just this way in the 
spring of 1949 when, in the first im- 
promptu white-water race, an assort- 
ment of rubber tubes, life rafts and 


belly tanks and one kayak shoved off 
for a 60-mile plunge downriver to Can- 
yon City. Only the kayak finished that 
first wild affair. But it was hailed as an 
unqualified success, and established as 
an annual event. Since then the course 
has been shortened to its present length 
and the belly tanks have given way to 
canoes and more kayaks. 

In 1953 a platoon of crack German 
river racers, headed by Erich Seidel, 
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ERICH SEIDEL IS FAVORITE AT SALIDA 

26, national German slalom champion, 
and Theo Bock, 43, persuaded Salida 
to add a slalom, a short obstacle race 
with time penalties for each obstacle 
touched. Seidel easily won it. And aft- 
erward he flashed through the down- 
river in record time to edge out Bock 
for a double victory. Both men admit- 
ted, however, that the Arkansas had 
given them all they could handle. Sei- 
del frankly conceded he was nervous as 
he approached the vicious Cottonwood 
rapids shown on these pages. Bock, 
who finished the race exhausted, an- 
nounced his immediate retirement; “A 
race like this is enough. There is noth- 
ing in Europe to compare with it.” 

Frightened or not, Seidel was so tak- 
en by the river and the town that he 
filed for immigration papers and settled 


on the banks of the Arkansas. In 1954 
he again won the Salida slalom and 
placed second in the amateur division 
of the expanding downriver entry. Last 
spring he had to withdraw because of 
an arthritic shoulder and missed the 
biggest race so far. Thirty thousand 
spectators lined the banks. The Den-' 
ver & Rio Grande Western sent out a 
spectator train with 600 passengers 
aboard. And 5,000 automobiles crawled 
along the roads by the river. 

This year the crowds should be even 
bigger; and Seidel, his shoulder healed,, 
expects to give them a show. He will 
be favored to win the slalom, and per- 
haps the downriver as well. But he will 
get strong competition from Sigi Holz- 
bauer, 20, the present world slalom 
champion, and Xaver Wursfmanndo- 
bler, 22, a skilled and powerful paddler. 

Seidel, however, is quietly confident, 
and in spite of his slight build— he 
weighs only 115 pounds— he is conced- 
ing nothing to his opponents. Besides 
his acknowledged skill, he has another 
advantage in that he lives by the river. 
During the days before the race he 
walks the bank, watching and listen- 
ing for the rough, rumbling messages 
the rapids send to a riverman. 

“The river gives signs,” says Seidel, 
“and you have to be able to under- 
stand what he is saying to you. By his 
green or blue color he tells you what 
the bottom is like. By his high or deep 
sounds he points out where the rocks 
are hiding. By his waves he tells you 
whether the rocks are big or small. 
He warns you when to stop and t.urj|^ 
Every river has a different character. 
The more rivers you know the easiec 
you can tell if one is good or bad.” 

What of the Arkansas? 

“He’s an honest river,” says Erich 
Seidel. “He tells you right from the 
beginning that you have to fight, and 
he tells you the truth.” 

Robert Ajemian 


half submerged in white water, 
Tom Tellefson, Hollywood, Calif., fights 
waves in Arkansas’s Cottonwood rapids. 
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ROARING WHITE WATER IN RUGGED COTTONWOOD RAPIDS ON ARKANSAS RIVER FLINGS KAYAK 



TOWARD BANK AS DAVE STACEY, BOULDER. COL., BATTLES TO KEEP FRAGILE CRAFT AFLOAT 



WILLIE SCHAEFFLER, DENVER SKI COACH, CLINGS TO KAYAK AFTER CAPSIZING IN RAPIDS 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE JOLLY ROGER AT THE PEAK » TELEVISION GIRDS FOR 
ROCHESTER | YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S DAY AT TROON • ON |‘ 

THE HUMBLING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS • GARBO IN THE SOUTH 


DUMFOUNOMENT DAY 

T7UVE years, six months, four weeks 
-F and an hour or two after Branch 
Rickey inaugurated his Five-Y ear Plan 
to bring a first-place team to Pitts- 
burgh, the Pirates made it. The most 
electrifying baseball team of 1956 beat 
Milwaukee in the first game of a Sun- 
day double-header, and the Jolly Roger 
flew at the top of the National League 
for the first time in eight years. 

True enough, Milwaukee won the 
next game and dumped the Pirates to 
second again a couple of hours later. 
But the dramatic news of the week 
was that they had been in first at all. 

Perhaps because they had been told 
many times by Mr. Rickey that this 
very thing would one day happen, 
the Pirates themselves were less dum- 
founded than anyone else. “Come on!” 
Manager Bobby Bragan shouted to his 
crew in the dressing room. "Act ex- 
cited! Don’t act like it’s natural.” 

TELEVISING THE OPEN 

M iss Imogene Coca, the comedienne, 
positively will not appear in the 
finale of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s television coverage of the 
U.S. Open ( see page 28) on Saturday, 
June 16. This should be welcome news 
for the millions who followed the Open 
by television last year. For as Jack 
Fleck was sinking his putt for a par on 
the 17th green and going on to birdie 
the 18th for a tie with Ben Hogan, the 
television audience was presented with 
the pleasant — but to golf fans slightly 
frustrating— antics of Miss Coca. 

It couldn’t be helped, really. For the 
Open was being played at San Fran- 
cisco and the time differential brought 
it up to the brink of 9 o’clock in the 
East. This being prime television time, 


it would have taken a more reckless 
vice-president than any of the 25 or so 
NBC carries on its roster to order the 
Open to continue and Miss Coca to 
desist. 

This year everything will be differ- 
ent. With the Open being contested at 
Oak Hill in Rochester there’s no dan- 
ger of a conflict with the big Saturday 
night variety shows. The broadcast will 
run from 4 to 6 p.m. E.D.T. and— 
NBC insists— if another Jack Fleck 
situation arises, the broadcast will run 
past the 6 p.m. deadline. 

There is also heartening news from 
the sponsor (Eastman Kodak this year) , 
who has issued a strong memo to the 
announcers, directing them to let no 
commercials get in the way of impor- 
tant tournament action. “We would 


rather,” said the memo, ‘‘sacrifice a 
commercial entirely.” 

Happily armed with this kind of sup- 
port, NBC’s directors, announcers and 
technicians have been busy since Jan- 
uary planning the coverage. A crew of 
40 men, two mobile units and nine 
cameras have been assigned to the job 
and six steel towers have been erected 
as vantage points for the cameras 
which (with telescopic lenses) will be 
able to cover almost all the action from 
the 15th to the 18th green. Just to nail 
everything down, there will be a dress 
rehearsal before the final round. 

Lindsey N elson, the NBC sportcaster 
who has covered every Open since 1952 
either by radio or television, is delighted 
with prospects for this year's coverage, 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Solar Fire 

The Greek sun, shining down on the ancient plains of Olympia, was caught 
and concentrated by a burning glass to light the torch which will signalize 
the opening of the Equestrian Olympics in Stockholm next week. 

• Ruth’s Disciples 

Memorial Day double-headers produced the gaudiest total of home runs in 
history 50 — 26 in the National League, 24 in the American, including Man- 
tle’s Nos. 19 and 20. Historical comparison: in the double-headers of Memorial 
Day, 1927— the year Babe Ruth hit 60— only seven home runs were hit all 
day, including Ruth’s No. 14. 

• Jolly Essential 

U.S. Olympic sailing trials were widely headlined as taking place in Sharpie 
boats. Actually, the U.S. has no Sharpies, though the class is popular in 
Europe, so trials were held in the little-known Jolly class — to test racers in the 
essential ability to handle the unfamiliar. 

• Derring-Do for Dublin 

Irishman Ron Delany, shrugging off two lackadaisical races against John 
Landy, ran a 3:59 mile of his own to beat Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark in 
the feature race of the Compton (Calif.) Invitationals .(see page 28). Said 
Dubliner Delany: “I did it for myself and the Ould Sod.” 
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continued from page 19 

but points out that golf remains the 
toughest sport to cover. "Football, 
baseball, boxing, tennis,” he says, "all 
are contained in a comparatively small 
area and the picture is before you all 
the time. But the action in golf is spread 
over some 7,000 yards, and information 
about what is going on everywhere can- 
not be had instantaneously. This year, 
however, we will have better informa- 
tion than ever before because we will 


have an audio or voice information 
circuit extending back to the 14th tee. 
All three commentators— Bud Palmer, 
Jim Simpson and I— will be hearing 
information over this circuit through 
our headsets at all times.” 

Nelson and Director Harry Coyle of 
NBC are in hearty agreement on one 
point: they will strive to broadcast the 
Open as an athletic competition— not 
as a succession of tricky shots of indi- 
vidual contestants. What they would 
like best to do is pick up a fellow like 
Sam Snead at the 15th tee and follow 
him shot for shot right down to the 18th 
green— and victory. 

It doesn’t have to be Sam Snead. 
One thing is sure: it won’t be Imogene 
Coca, or even Perry Como, who takes 
the spotlight away from the U.S. Open 
champion of 1956. 

TRIUMPH AT TROON 

TXThile golf fans on this side of 
’ ’ the Atlantic awaited the U.S. 
Open with the confident expectation 
of a dramatic finish, another great 
golfing competition was being resolved 
across the sea with about as much 
drama as anyone could wish for. It 
was, of course, the British Amateur 
at Troon, Scotland. It w'as won by — 
of all people— a Britisher, 18-year-old 
John Beharrell, the youngest man ever 
to win the title, the first Englishman 
to take it since Alex Kyle in 1939. 

But that doesn’t begin to tell it. 
A six-foot, broad-shouldered, blond- 
haired young man who is so relaxed 
that he appears to be in constant dan- 
ger of falling fast asleep, John Beharrell 
took up competitive golf seriously only 
a year ago. At that time he had had to 
withdraw from school because of ill 
health. Having no studies to distract 
him, he gave all his attention to the 


game and after reaching the semifinals 
of a couple of minor tournaments, de- 
cided to enter the British Amateur 
“just for the experience.” 

John did not expect to get past his 
first draw, but when he found himself 
in the semifinals he suddenly decid- 
ed that he had as good a chance as 
anybody else. If this decision excited 
him at all, his sleepy-eyed, poker- 
faced countenance kept his secret. He 
seemed to be as nerveless as Ben Ho- 
gan himself. 

He needed to be when he went up 
against 32-year-old Leslie Taylor, a 
Glasgow insurance man, in the final. 
During this match, gales howled across 
the Firth of Clyde with such force that 
they blew putts off line and almost 
carried off the Scottish golf writers who 
were trying to hold down the billowing 
press tent. But John Beharrell went 
about his business like a man full of 
Miltown, slicing his drives now and 
then, but becoming deadly accurate 
within 100 yards of a green. He fal- 
tered and lost four holes in the middle 
of the match but recovered and came 
on to the 32nd green to sink a two- 
footer and then, at long last, release his 
pent-up emotions. This he did by rais- 
ing his putter high in the air, pulling 
off his cap and shouting, “Aye!” 

Later, John Beharrell confessed that 
the “awful wind and the big crowd 
[there were 6,000 in the gallery] did 
bother me. That’s why I collapsed and 
lost those four holes.” Asked about his 
future golfing plans, John Beharrell 
said he would “never, never, never go 
pro.” He said he hoped to play in the 
British Open. With that, his sleepy 
eyes took on a faraway look and he 
said: “I wonder how I will do then?” 

EVEREST RECONQUERED 

TTThen Sir Edmund Hillary and 
™ Tenzing Norgay conquered Mt. 
Everest three years ago they not only 
won acclaim such as no climbers had 
ever known, but forever removed 
the awful mountain’s name from the 
dark lexicon of the unattainable. The 
world hardly blinked last week at 
the word that Swiss mountaineers had 
not only climbed Everest’s unde- 
feated twin, Lhotse (the world’s 
fourth highest peak), but had twice as- 
cended Everest itself. The very con- 
clusiveness of their victory seemed 
to dull the world’s interest. But 
even from the sparse reports avail- 
able it was plain that they had ac- 
complished the all-but-unbelievable. 

Hillary and Tenzing had plucked 
away much of Everest’s publicity 


value, but their boots had not ground 
one molecule’s thickness off the great 
peak’s height; Everest’s gleaming ice- 
falls, its terrible snow storms, the thin 
air on its sterile steeps were as deadly 
in May 1956 as in May 1953. And its 
latest conquerors— an 11-man expedi- 
tion sponsored by Zurich’s Swiss Foun- 
dation for Alpine Explorations— had 
also to conquer innumerable hardships, 
setbacks and perils. Only one of the 
Swiss climbers, who were led by a 43- 
year-old government collector named 
Albert Eggler, had ever been in the 
Himalayas before. As the group set 
out into the hills of sweltering Nepal 
in March, with 400 porters carrying 
its 10 tons of equipment, many an 
armchair critic of Asian climbing sim- 
ply shrugged. 

In late March, as the climbers ap- 
proached Thyangboche Monastery at 
13,000 feet, lanky Fritz Luchsinger, 
a 35-year-old army instructor, came 
down with appendicitis. They stopped; 
the expedition's medical man, Dr. Ed- 
uard Leuthold, radioed for an airdrop 
of anesthetics, instruments and other 
equipment necessary for an operation. 
Day after day dragged on ; after a week, 
and before an Indian air force plane 
could arrive, Luchsinger happily im- 
proved enough to go on. But the race 
with the monsoons, which were two 
weeks early this year, had been dan- 
gerously delayed. The difficulties did 
rvot end; a second expedition member, 
Wolfgang Diehl, 47, also got sick; then 
Sherpa Leader PasangDawaLama col- 
lapsed and had to be sent to a lower 
camp. By May 15, when the climbers 
reached the 26,000-foot saddle bet ween 
Everest and Lhotse, the stinging snow- 
storms of the monsoon season had al- 
ready begun. 

The Swiss had only two choices— 
turn back or bet their lives on breaks 
in the weather. They chose to bet. On 
the 18th, Ernst Reiss, 36, an aircraft 
technician, and Luchsinger, the appen- 
dicitis victim, climbed Lhotse. On the 



23rd, Ernst Schmied, 32, a Berne busi- 
nessman, and J urg M armet, 29, a moun- 
tain guide, climbed Everest. On the 
following day, despite the danger of 
storms, two more of the party, Hans 
Von Gunten, 28, a chemist, and Adolf 
Reist, 35, an aircraft mechanic, arro- 
gantly climbed it again. After that 
everyone wisely packed and scuttled 
for lower altitudes. Last week the expe- 
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“No, I didn't see a Malacosoma disstria go by here . . . just some Draeculacephala mollipes.” 


dition was plodding through steaming 
foothill valleys on its way back to civi- 
lization and was still out of touch with 
the world. There was no way of know- 
ing what had prompted the second 
Everest climb, or whether the double 
assault had actually been made, as 
reports indicated, from a camp an in- 
credible 3,000 feet below the peak (Hil- 
lary’s and Tenzing's final camp was 
only 1,128 feet from the summit). But 


whatever the answers, there could be 
little doubt that Albert Eggler and his 
men had performed history’s most 
amazing feat of mountain climbing. 

CARBO STILL GETS AROUND 

TIrank Carbo, No. 1 in the ring 
ratings of the men behind boxing’s 
dirty business, seldom is seen at the 
fights any more, what with all this un- 


pleasantly hot weather we’ve been 
having, but he keeps in touch. For in- 
stance, he turned up in Houston a few 
weeks back at the time of the Bud 
Smith-Joe Brown fight, arriving by 
Eastern Airlines under an assumed 
name and taking a $90-a-day suite at 
the Hotel Shamrock Hilton, also under 
a false name. He stayed in Houston 
three days. A month later he was in 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 21 

New Orleans for the Willie Pastrano- 
Chuck Spieser fight and, incidentally, 
to do a little business with Babe Mc- 
Coy, Los Angeles’ sullied matchmaker, 
and Art Aragon, the Los Angeles Gold- 
en Boy who, through McCoy’s and 
others’ influence, witnesses testify, has 
been the beneficiary of an occasional 
fixed fight. 

Carbo’s descent upon Houston was 
preceded by rumors that he was about 
to “move in” on boxing there, perhaps 
to introduce to Texas the padrone sys- 
tem he has found so successful else- 
where. Houston boxing, which just 
about died three years ago, has revived 
recently, partly because a new promot- 
er has been putting on really good 
fights (with the benefit of counseling 
from Lou Viscusi, manager of Willie 
Pep, Joe Brown and others) and partly 
because of Paul Jorgensen, a spectacu- 
lar young featherweight from Port Ar- 
thur who now attends the University 
of Houston. In fights with Lauro Salas, 
Red Top Davis and Davey Walden — 
all owned by Hymie (The Mink) Wall- 
man, buddychumpal of Carbo — Jor- 
gensen drew better than $10,000 every 
time, a figure that would be sensation- 
al for most fights at Madison Square 
Garden. At these fights the audience is 
special, as indeed Houston is special. 
Ringside is filled with the town’s top 
businessmen— oil and real estate men. 
It is a country club clientele. 

Carbo, presumably, was casing the 
joint. Though he has beaten a few 
murder raps in his day and still is un- 
der indictment for murder in New Jer- 
sey, he traveled in the very best of 
Houston’s boxing buff circles. He was 
greeted by Hugh Benbow, an oil-lease 
man who was a locally important box- 
ing promoter during the ’30s and pro- 
fesses to have known Carbo for 30 
years. He has been shot at six times, 
Benbow sometimes says, and used to 
carry a gun. He introduced the hood- 
lum to Robert E. (Bob) Smith, Hous- 
ton’s biggest landowner, bigger even 
than the late Jesse Jones. Smith’s real 
estate holdings within the city limits 
alone have been assessed at $12 mil- 
lion and he has oil, too. 

Smith’s interest in boxing stems 
from World War I days, when he was 
heavyweight champion of his Army 
outfit. At 61 he is a robust 220-pounder 
who still boxes. He has a box at all the 
Houston fights and sometimes for 
heavyweight championships loads 
friends into his plane and takes them 
to New York, Chicago or wherever 


the fights may be. He is known also 
as a philanthropist of sport, among 
other things, contributing large sums 
to the Little League. 

Smith might have been considered 
strange company for Carbo but, after 
all, Frankie knows at least one oth- 
er millionaire— James D. Norris, pres- 
ident of the International Boxing 
Club. 

During his stay Carbo expressed in- 
terest in Jorgensen, remarking that he 
would like to “own a piece of him.” 
But he did not talk to the fighter or to 
his manager, Richard H. McClendon, 
a real estate man. Neither is the type 
to do business with Carbo, a fact that 
may have been made clear to him. 

“If I had to mess with any of those 
guys I’d quit managing,” McClendon 
says. 

As for Viscusi, who has been in 
Houston six months and thinks of set- 
tling there if boxing continues bright, 
he says he had only heard that Carbo 
was in town. The visit was not, in 
fact, generally known. 

But in New Orleans Carbo operated 
as openly as a madam with a police 
permit. A couple of hours before Pas- 
trano gave Spieser a hard-earned box- 
ing lesson, Carbo sat down to dinner 
at Diamond Jim Moran’s lush tour- 
ist haven, as public a spot as might 
be found in the city. At table with him 
were Babe McCoy and Art Aragon 
and four others who were less immedi- 
ately recognizable. Diamond Jim him- 
self, his tie sparkling with diamonds, 
was both obsequious host and jovial 
dinner companion. Carbo wore a dark 
blue suit, a white shirt and one of 
those white four-in-hands that bespeak 



FISHERMAN 

His favorite fly is crushed and bent 
And won’t float on the water; 

It looked so natural on his hat 
His wife had used the swatter. 

— F. E. White 


conservative elegance in his set. Ara- 
gon, costumed as the Golden Boy, 
wore a nubbed silk suit of a color 
that might be considered golden but 
was more on the order of lightly toast- 
ed palomino. 

Though this was a business dinner, 
it had its gala atmosphere. Friends 
and neighbors dropped by the table to 
pay their respects and Carbo, in sono- 
rous tones, introduced them all to Ara- 
gon, rolling out the long vowels in what 
he pronounced as “Golden Bwoy.” 

At one point a captain of waiters 
called Carhn to the telephone, address- 
ing him familiarly as “Frank.” The 
call did not bring good news, apparent- 
ly. Someone, it seemed, was reporting 
the failure of a prefight mission. 

“If that’s the way he feels about it,” 
Carbo shouted angrily into the phone 
(he had not thought to close the door 
of the booth), “let the whole thing 
drop. ... No, don’t do anything about 
it. Let it drop. . . . Ah, he’s a goddam 
weasel. . . . Don’t do anything. We 
got these spies around.” 

Funny things were happening to the 
odds that night. In New Orleans, Pas- 
trano, the home town favorite, was 2 1 j 
to 1 at ringside but Carbo money was 
being laid down in other cities and Car- 
bo was betting on Spieser. The odds 
outside New' Orleans were thus driven 
down to 6 to 5 in favor of Pastrano. 
Carbo presumably lost a lot of money, 
although when Referee Francis Kerche- 
val unaccountably voted 6-4 for Spieser 
(even Spieser thought he had won no 
more than four rounds) Carbo came 
very close to making a lot. Just one 
more official opinion like Kercheval’s 
would have done it. 

Still, Carbo may have turned a nice 
piece of business at the dinner. The 
purpose of the meeting was to get Pa- 
drone Carbo’s permission for Aragon 
to fight Middleweight Champion Sugar 
Ray Robinson, probably in August 
and most likely in Los Angeles. Car- 
bo’s usual fee for such a service is 10- 
15% of the petitioner’s take. 

Before the party broke up and ev- „ 
eryone took his leave, the festive tone 
of the evening was commemorated by 
Diamond Jim’s girl photographer. She 
took memory-book pictures of the 
group at the main table and then Ara- 
gon posed -at the next table, first with 
Diamond Jim, then with Carbo him- 
self. When she came back with the fin- 
ished prints Carbo looked them over, 
approved them and then demanded 
the negatives of the pictures in which 
he appeared. 

It was the only precaution he had 
taken all evening. 
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THE CLUB GETS TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Ron Delany of Dublin, followed by Gunnar 
Nielsen of Copenhagen, seems to break the 
mile barrier with a smile as they finish in 3:59 
and 3:59.1 at Compton (Calif.) Invitational 


Meet last week, thus proving that Irishmen 
and Danes, as well as Englishmen, Australians 
and Hungarians — if no Americans yet — can 
run the mile in less -than four minutes’ time 
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Snug under Mama’s protective wing, the 


first-born chick peeked out upon a new 


world to make a picture man had never 


before. Naturalists and journalists 


spent days and nights on a nearby rooftop 


event in natural history — the hatching of 


by Si’s John O’Reilly, turn to page 52. 


IOE SCHERSCHEL (RIGHT) MAKES HISTOI 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


ROCKY’S MAMA 
SEES THE PITCH 


• SON OF A GUN, THAT WALCOTT! HE REALLY WANTS TO WIN FIGHT" 


Whenever Rocky Marciano fought. Mama 
went to church and prayed. She always 
said, ‘When he quits, I looka the pitch’.’ 

The otherdaythe Walcott and Moore fights 
were run off for the Marchegiano family in 
the living room of Mama’s Brockton home. 

Joan Flynn Dreyspool and Photographer 

"MY POOR ROCKY ... HE WALCOTTI REALLY WANTS TO GET HIM!" 

Fons lannelli recorded Mama’s reactions 






"I THINK I BETTER HAVE HANDKERCHIEF. I AM COIN- TO CRY NOW" 
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like no OTHER' Sam Snead’s clas- 
sic swing combines the grace of Bobby 
Jones with the power of Jimmy Thomson. 


Here he is pictured at that critical junc- 
ture, at the top of his backswing, just be- 
fore unleashing the decisive downswing. 


PREVIEW 


SAM 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


E very June, as another United 
States Open Golf Championship 
comes into view, two ancient enigmas 
are annually pondered by golfers 
throughout the world: Will Sam Snead 
win the Open this year? Will Sam ever 
win the Open? It hardly seems possi- 
ble, but when Sam tees off at Oak Hill 
on the 14th of June, it will mark 20 
full seasons since his first start in that 
most important of all golf competi- 
tions. Over those two decades, he has 
won one British Open (1946), three 
PGAs (1942, 1949, 1951), and three 
Masters (1949, 1952, 1954). He has 
garnered more points in the interna- 
tional Ryder Cup matches than any 
other golfer, British or American. He 
has four years won the Vardon Trophy 
for the lowest strokes-per-round aver- 
age in PGA-endorsed competitions, 
and, though the arithmetic gets com- 
plicated, he may well possess the low- 
est career-length strokes-per-round av- 
erage of any golfer. He has won more 
tournaments than any golfer who ever 
lived. He has won more prize money 
than any golfer who ever lived. How- 
ever, as everyone knows only too well, 
Sam has never been able to win “the 
big one,” the U.S. or National Open. 
Snead is 44 now, and, though his won- 
derfully supple frame and coordina- 
tion have endowed him with a remark- 
able athletic longevity, Sam had bet- 
ter hurry up and win that Open or he . 
may never do it. If he never does, it < 
will be, historically, as tragic an injus- 
tice as if Rogers Hornsby had never 
captured a National League batting 
crown or Paavo Nurmi an Olympic 
title. If he ever does — and each June 
every contestant in the Open field 
hopes that if he himself doesn’t win it, 
Sam will — it will be, without over- 
statement, one of the most popular 
triumphs ever recorded in the com- 
plete annals of sport. 

The times Sam has come close to 
winning golf’s most important cham- 
pionship constitute perhaps the game’s 
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AND THE OPEN 

One of golf’s alltime great players, Sam Snead, the magnetic man from the mountains, 
has won every major championship except — tragically — 'the big one,’ the National Open 


epic tragedy. In his first attempt in 
1937 at Oakland Hills, unharried then 
as he was to be later by any complex 
about the Open, Sam was second. He 
finished comparatively early in the 
afternoon with a 71 for a four-round 
total of 283, the low score up to that 
point. It stood up until late in the day 
when Ralph Guldahl, on the wings of 
a 70-yard chip that rolled into the cup 
for an eagle on the eighth, shuffled 
around in 69 strokes for a total of 281, 
incidentally a new record for the event. 
(If Sam had managed to win that first 
time out, many observers were to con- 
clude years later when his problem had 
become patently acute, he would have 
probably gone on to take a slew of 


Opens. ) Then there was 1939, the crud- 
est year of all. He stood on the tee of 
the 72nd hole of the Spring Mill course 
of the Philadelphia Country Club, 
needing only a 5 on a routine par-5 
hole, 558 yards long, to lead the field. 
He proceeded to take that awful 8 — 
one, in the rough to the left; two, a 
ducking wood into the side of a fair- 
way trap; three, still in that trap; four, 
out but not well out; five, barely onto 
the green with a wobbly chip; and 
then, to cap the whole sad sequence, 
three putts. (He should have played 
safely for his 5 and would have, but 
he was not informed on what score was 
needed to win.) In 1940 at Canterbury, 
Sam was up front with 18 to go. A 72 


would have seen him through a stroke. 
In a collapse that brought back shud- 
dering memories of old Mac Smith 
foundering in the 1925 British Open 
at Prestwick, Sam took an 81. 

And so it continued to go. In 1947 
— the first of the two climaxes is gen- 
erally forgotten — the hard-luck man 
went briefly out of character when he 
holed a 15-footer on the 72nd green of 
the St. Louis Country Club to tie Lew 
Worsham for first. In the play-off, 
though, he tossed away a one-stroke 
advantage down the stretch and ulti- 
mately lost out when he failed to get 
down a 30}*>-inch putt on the last 
green. In 1948 he led at the halfway 
continued on page 31 


SAMUEL JACKSON SNEAD'S 20 YEARS ON THE TOURNAMENT TRAIL 



U.S. Open 

CO 

f 

Masters 

Canadian Open 

Western Open 

f 

Gcodall R. R. 

o 

Tam World 

Tam All-American 

Greensboro Open 

Inverness 

North and South 

o 

0 

E 

1 

o 

St. Petersburg 

ALSO WON 

Yearly 

winnings 

1937 

2 

3rd 

11 

1 9 

3 

1 






3 



1 



Nassau, Oakland, St. Paul 

$10,244 

1938 

38 

2 


31 1 

2 

1 

1 

30 



1 

1 



7 



Chicago. Westchester 108, Greenbrier 

19,534* 

1939 

5 



2 

6 

3 I 5 

! 3 


1 


1 

Miami Biltmore 4-Ball, Ontario 

9,712 

1940 

16 

2 


7 1 

3 


2 





1 

2 


4 

14 

4 

Anthracite 

9,206 

1941 

13 

r H t 


6 1 

6 

1 


24 

4 


8 


1 


3 

3 

1 

Rochester Times Union. Henry Hurst. 

12,848 

1942 


1 


7 1 


18 


3 


7 

2 



3 

1 

Cordoba (Argentina) 

8,078 

1943 


not in competition 












1944 















Richmond. Portland 

5,755 

1945 








1 

12 


6 


8 

1 

19 



Gulfport, Pensacola, Dallas, Tulsa 

24,436 

1946 

19 

2nd 

1 

7 



9 

10 

1 

31 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Virginia 

18,342 

1947 

2 

rt? 


20 

6 

3 

14 

24 

5 

16 


5 



4 



Crosby Pro-Am 

9,704 

1948 

5 

finals 


15 


30 


4 

2 

8 

21 


16 4 

1 

42 

Seminole Pro-Am 

6,980 

1949 

2 

1 


1 

1 

11 

3 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3 

9 5 

2 

6 

Washington Star, Dapper Dan 

31,594* 

1950 

12 | ? n d d 


3 9 

1 

1 

7 1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Colonial. Reading. ’Miami Beach 

35,759* 

1951 

10 

1 


8 

3 


3 

8 

3 2 


1 



La Gorce 

15,072 

1952 

10 

1st 


i 



1 


5 1 

3 

1 


2 




Seminole, Eastern. Boros 

19,908 

1953 

2 

2nd 


16 



12 


34 

2 

2 


9 

2 



Baton Rouge. Greenbrier 

14,115 

1954 

6 

finals 


1 




16 1 

3 






Palm Beach, La Gorce 

7,889 

1955 

3 1 fd" 


3 1 21 

10 


1 

22 

11 

1 


1 



Insurance City 

23,464 


‘Indicates leading money winner T Otal 282,640 
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THE SITE OF THE 



One of the country’s most spirited 
homes of golf, the Oak Hill Country 
Club was host to the 1949 U.S. Ama- 
teur Championship. Finding the 
week of tournament play a thor- 
oughly pleasant experience, the club 
invited the U.S. Golf Association to 
stage the Open there and was select- 
ed as the site for the 1956 champion- 
ship, which will be held June 14 16. 
The course, among the most beau- 
tiful of our inland layouts, is built 
on gently rolling ground strategi- 
cally populated with oaks, maples, 


OAK HILL COUNTRY CLUB 


HOLE .YARDAGE PAR 

1 445 4 

2 390 4 


HOLE YARDAGE PAR 


TOTALS 


the first, 445 yards, is an 
excellent starting hole. It is typ- 
ical of the stalwart tree-lined, 
long par 4s that make up the 
backbone of t he Oak Hill course. 


the 3RD, 208 yards, is the 
longest of Oak Hill's par 3s. The 
rough fringing this and the oth- 
er greens will be less difficult 
than it was for the 1955 Open. 


THE l IT h, 192 yards, will de- 
mand very accurate iron play. 
At Oak Hill most of the greens 
are of only moderate size and 
are exceedingly well trapped. 


56TH U.S. OPEN 

willows and other splendid trees set 
out by one of the club's most vigor- 
ous members, Dr. John R. Williams, 
a retired physician. After some mi- 
nor remodeling by Golf Architect 
Robert Trent Jones, the course will 
play some one hundred yards long- 
er for the Open than it did for the 
Amateur. As the drawings below of 
four characteristic holes bring out, 
the individual holes, though not 
spectacular in design, call for sol- 
id, skillful shotmaking. It should 
produce a very worthy champion. 


the 18 TH, 449 yards, a for- 
midable finishing hole, is a mild 
dogleg to the right which re- 
quires a lengthy, well-placed 
drive and a controlled approach. 



SAM AND THE OPEN 

continued from page 29 


mark with 69-69-138, a new record for 
the first 36 of the championship. Then 
he began to miss those crucial four- 
footers and seven-footers, and Hogan 
pulled away to the first of his four 
great victories in the Open. 1949: an- 
other “almost but” year. With the 
71st and 72nd to go, the first a reason- 
ably stock par 3 and the second a stock 
par 4, Sam needed only two pars to tie 
for the top, and a par and a birdie 
would nave won for him. He got his 
par on the 72nd all right, but it was of 
no matter since he had previously tak- 
en three to get down from off the fringe 
on the 71st. (Broadcasting Snead’s fin- 
ish, Bill Stern, in one of his finest mo- 
ments of misidentification, mistook 
Bobby Cruickshank, playing from the 
71st tee in the group just ahead of 
Sam’s, for Sam; before the appalling 
letdown set in, golf fans thought it was 
Sam and not Bobby who had placed 
his tee shot 10 feet from the pin and 
had that all-important birdie right in 
his hands.) 

At Oakmont in 1953 Sam lay one 
stroke off Hogan’s pace after 54 holes, 
still one stroke behind after 63. On the 
long 66th, where he had his best chance 
to catch the true-tempered Texan, Sam 
mis-hit his second and finally three- 
putted for a 6 — not that a birdie would 
have, in the final analysis, made much 
difference, the way Ben finished that 
round. In 1955 at the Olympic Club in 
San Francisco, off with a miserable 79, 
practically out of the tournament be- 
fore it began, Sam buckled down hard 
to business and midway in the final 
round was miraculously in a position 
to win. He couldn't hole— he couldn't 
even come close to holing — five or six 
eminently holeable birdie putts and at 
length faded out of contention on the 
70th. All in all, in this long chronicle 
of frustration, Sam has had to be dis- 
content with four red ribbons and the 
blues. 

The tremendous hold Samuel Jack- 
son Snead has on the affections of the 
sports public rests on many other 
things besides the indubitable fact that 
he is the greatest golfer who has never 
won the Open. To begin with, he is 
abrim with natural color both as a per- 
son and a player, more so perhaps than 
any golfer since Walter Hagen. His ap- 
peal extends to every, type of golf fan. 
Wherever he plays, he is followed not 
only by the most sedate pillars of the 
host club but also by “da poolroom 
crowd” who adopt him as their guy and 
root as pugnaciously for him as if they 

DRAWINGS BY ERIC MOSE 


were spurring on a hard-pressed Mar- 
ciano, As a result, the salvos of ap- 
plause that arise from Snead’s gallery 
carry, as you hear them erupting in 
other sectors of the course, a barrel- 
house belligerence that is different from 
the sound sent up by any other wor- 
shipful gallery. In the Greensboro Open 
Sam is almost unbeatable because het 
invariably plays excellent golf there,! 
but he is so sympathique — to use that^ 
old North Carolina expression — to the 
loco gentry that they have had to be 
restrained from improving his lies and 
lousing up his closest competitors. 

What does Sam’s fabulous appeal 
consist of? A large part of it, naturally, 
is that his whole personality projects 
like a ton of bricks. There he is, wher- 
ever he is, the likable, handsome, im- 
pressionable mountain boy from the 
Appalachian town of Hot Springs. Over 
the years Sam has acquired a formi- 
dable poise ( which, among other things, 
has transformed the erstwhile inarticu- 
late young man into one of the coun- 
try’s most engaging and accomplished 
after-dinner speakers), but a spectator 
can still feel what Sam is going through 
every minute of a tournament, his emo- 
tions and his thoughts are that read- 
able. At the heart of the man, there is 
an instinctive graciousness and a kind- 
ness of spirit and an innate sportsman- 
ship surpassing that of many athletes 
celebrated for their sportsmanship — 
and all these qualities somehow come 
through. Besides this, of course, it is 
just plain exciting to watch Sam Snead 
hit a golf ball. The first driver in the 
game’s long history who was both very 
long and very straight, Sam possesses a 
swing of such beauty that a person who 
knows nothing about golf can recog- 
nize at once that he is watching some- 
thing as functionally and artistically 
“right” as the motions of an Astaire or 
a Toscanini. Like no other, Snead’s re- 
nowned swing integrates strength and 
ease — “flowing power,” as Bill Camp- 
bell once termed it. Whereas Hogan’s 
magnificent swing conjures up the im- 
age of a dynamic machine approaching 
metallic perfection, Snead ripples into 
his shots with a lazy, controlled, lyrical 
grace that explodes into a tremendous 
burst of boff as his body uncoils and 
his hands unleash their pent-up power 
when he enters the hitting area. (The 
terrific unleash Sam gets has been ex- 
plained as deriving from his being 
double-jointed; he is, only to the ex- 
tent that he can bend his wrists back 
continued on page 68 
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PAT’S ”500” SAW SOME AWFUL 


It was a great Memorial Day for that Irishman named Flaherty, who conquered the 
Indianapolis Speedway. For others it was a day of unaccountable blowouts and spins 



D espite the multitude of mishaps 
to other drivers in the race, Pat 
Flaherty’s “500” was an honest, truly 
earned victory. Pat started from the 
pole position with the fastest qualify- 
ing time in 40 years of Indianapolis rac- 
ing — 145.596 mph. Before taking the 
lead for good at the end of 185 miles, 
he never lagged more than a few sec- 
onds behind the leader and frequently 
was himself the leader. Except for 81 
seconds in the pit and an hour and 15 
minutes under the yellow caution flag, 
Pat pushed his slim white roadster 
through some of the quickest laps ever 
recorded at the Brickyard. Once in 
charge, he drove his last 315 miles with- 
out a hitch or falter, never sparing him- 
self or his car. No one had to fold to 
make room for this winner. 

But when the kissing and coronation 
ceremonies were over, and the cars 
— 12 of them crippled— were back in 
their stalls in Gasoline Alley, the trade 
talk quickly shifted from the victorious 
redhead and focused on one subject: 
tires. The old hands could never remem- 
ber a race when the tires — if that’s what 
it was— had caused such grief. The roll 
call of drivers who had suffered included 
the very cream of U.S. racing: Paul 
Russo, who had been the first victim 
when an apparent blowout sent him 
careening into the wall on the 22nd 
lap; Ray Crawford on the 49th lap; 
Jim Bryan, the 1954 AAA national 
champion and probably the most con- 
sistently fine chauffeur on the tracks 
today, on the 94th lap; Don Freeland 
on the 98th; Bob Sweikert, the defend- 
ing champion, on the 131st; Jimmy 
Daywalt in a really vicious crash on 
the 135th lap; Tony Bettenhausen in 
an equally bad smashup on the 161st 
and finally Dick Rathmann as he was 
going through the south turn after com- 
pleting the entire race. Fortunately 
the injuries were relatively minor, and 

WINNER FLAHERTY, after receiving 
his victory kiss, lets Actress Virginia Mayo 
handle the crowd while he settles for milk. 
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TANGLES 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


in the cases of Bryan, Freeland and 
Sweikert the drivers even rejoined the 
race; hut that hardly lessened the 
concern of the men who have to ride 
in the cars. 

In the post-mortems around the ga- 
rage, the drivers were unanimous in the 
opinion that either blowouts (as with 
Russo, Sweikert and Bettenhausen) or 
blisters or just peeling rubber had been 
at the root of their trouble. But why 
this year? Certainly the greater speeds 
of 1956 were heating up the tires more 
than ever, but that could hardly be 
the whole story. Some thought it was 
the abrasiveness of the new track, 
nearly half of which had been repaved 
during the winter. Others blamed it on 
the way many of the cars were sus- 
pended this year with more weight on 
the right side for added speed in 
the turns. 

All this was long ago anticipated by 
Firestone, the only U.S. company with 
the daring to put its reputation on the 
line by building a racing tire. In creat- 
ing a special tire for the Indy track, 
Firestone has helped raise the speeds 
year after year without sacrificing safe- 
ty. Although this Indy tire is a far cry 
from the one worn by the passenger car, 
many of its best features, tested in the 
racing laboratory, eventually filter 
down to general use. 

When new, the Indy tire has only a 
small amount of tread on the right side, 
.♦none on the left, thus providing maxi- 
mum grip on the turns plus minimum 
friction in the straightaway. Its coat- 
ing of rubber, particularly on the side- 
walls, would never accommodate the 
family sedan, but it has to be thin to 
avoid building up tremendous internal 
heat. One of its many peculiarities is 
that it carries nitrogen rather than 
oxygen, since nitrogen has a lower co- 
efficient of expansion and is lacking in 
moisture which might heat into steam. 

Early this spring Firestone ran some 
tests on the Speedway’s new pavement, 
turning lap averages up to 145 mph. 

continued on next page 




SECONDS later cars 4 and 89 (left l locked wheels while braking for Russo; No. 
88 (top) spun into car in pits ( right I and No. 53 ducked into infield to avoid mess. 
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INDIANAPOLIS “500” 

continued from page 33 

They quickly discovered that last year’s 
tire was blistering on the new surface, 
so they designed a new one. They 
beefed it up to hold 60 lbs. pressure in 
place of the previous 40 lbs. to give the 
cars more stability on the curves. Other- 
wise there was no visible difference. 

To a firm that has as much at stake 
in racing as Firestone, the muttering 
about this year’s tires after the race 
was highly distressing, and company 
officials were by no means convinced. 
Before the sun had set on Memorial 
Day, Firestone employees had collect- 
ed all the scraps of broken tires and 
wheels they could find anywhere on 
the Speedway premises, along with all 
the 272 tires that had been used on the 
33 cars in the race, and rushed them 
back to Akron for a closer look. It was 
a puzzle with no quick answer; plenty 
of contradictions and very little evi- 
dence except the opinions of the dri vers. 


decided to sign with another owner 
this year, Zink picked Pat Flaherty 
to drive A. J.’s dream car. 

As soon as the starter’s green flag re- 
leased the eardrum-splitting blast of 
nearly 12,000 hp breaking for the first 
lap, only seven ol the 32 other cars 
provided George Francis Patrick Fla- 
herty with any serious contention. At 
the beginning it was a three-car race 
between the men in the front row. 
Jim Rathmann, a pudgy-faced tow- 
head, and the younger brother of Dick, 
jumped ahead at the first turn and led 
for three laps in the dark blue Hopkins 
Special in which Bill Vukovich died 
last year. At every turn and down the 
straightaways, Rathmann was barely 
nosing out the yellow Ansted-Rotary 
Special driven by Pat O’Connor, a 30- 
year-old with the kind of ruddy, cheer- 
ful face and curly black hair that sug- 
gest Erin. Equally close was Flaherty 
— thin, redheaded, freckle-faced and 
sporting a jaunty shamrock on his 
white helmet. At the fourth lap O’Con- 



THE TOP lO AT 

INDIANAPOLIS 


DRIVER 

ENTRANT 

MECHANIC 

WINNINGS 

Pat Flaherty 

John Zink Co. 

A. J. Watson 

$93,819 

Sam Hanks 

Cars Inc. 

Geo. Salih 

$32,919 

Don Freeland 

Bob Estes 

Jud Phillips 

$20,419 

Johnnie Parsons 

J. C. Agajanian 

Frank McGurk 

$15,769 

Dick Rathmann 

Motor Racers Inc. 

Floyd Travis 

$10,744 

Bob Sweikert 

Racing Associates 

Dan Quella 

$7,594 

Bob Veith 

Federal Associates 

Russell Snowberger 

$7,494 

Roger Ward 

Ed Walsh 

Harry Stephens 

$6,294 

Jimmy Reece 

Hart Fullerton 

Ray Gardner 

$6,044 

Cliff Griffith 

Jim Robbins 

Al Burch 

$6,194 


Among the contradictions, for in- 
stance, was the performance of Pat 
Flaherty. He had traveled at an aver- 
age speed of 128.490 mph for the full 
500 miles on only eight tires— a bare 
minimum for any year— and with no 
trouble at all. (Sam Hanks in second 
place has done likewise.) 

Part of the credit for Flaherty’s per- 
formance belongs to the car, of course, 
and the credit for the car must surely 
go to a solemn 32-year-old mechanic 
with a college-boy crewcut named A. J. 
Watson. “A. J.” (the initials are all he 
has for a name) is chief mechanic for 
John Zink, a Tulsa furnace manufac- 
turer with a yen for racing. Last year 
after A. J. saddled the winning car for 
Sweikert, he and Sweikert and Zink be- 
gan thinking about the dream car they 
would like to have for 1956. Early this 
year A. J. built the car in his garage in 
Glendale, Calif, and No. 8 was the 
result— a lower, narrower, 200-lb.- 
lighter version of the Kurtis and Kuz- 
ma roadsters that have ruled the 
Brickyard since 1953. When Sweikert 


nor grabbed the lead at a pace of better 
than 140 mph— five miles faster than 
any previous average at the same 
point— while a red Novi Special crept 
up on the leaders. 

The “blood-red Novi,” as the press 
had already agreed to call it, was put- 
ting the crowd in a swivet. Very few 
of the 110,000 in the stands, and per- 
haps 25,000 more in the infield, could 
have avoided knowing something 
about this Novi, whose supercharged 
V-8 engine was supposed to be the 
fastest thing on the track. Adding to 
its excitement was its high whine, easi- 
ly distinguishable from the throaty 
growl of the four-cylinder Offenhauser 
engines which pushed the rest of the 
cars. Also, there was something thrill- 
ing and flashy about its low Kurtis 
chassis with the trailing fin — a sort of 
car of tomorrow and a relief from the 
sameness of the other roadsters. The 
driver too was different; in such a 
young man’s world Paul Russo was de- 
fying the laws of gerontology by driv- 
ing his 10th “500” at the age of 42. 


A swarthy, chunky man and a 
grandfather to boot, Russo had the 
crowd with him as he took the lead 
on the 10th lap and held it for the 
next 30 miles by just a few yards 
over O’Connor and Flaherty. He had 
all the best of the speed on the 
straightways, where his V-8 could 
make full use of its higher horsepower. 
On the turns and in the traffic, where 
the immense torque of the Offies gave 
them a greater surge at lower speeds 
of 135 mph or so, Russo would lose 
ground. 

By the 20th lap it had become a 
three-car race between Russo, O’Con- 
nor and Flaherty, with the average 
speed now above 141 mph, some three 
miles faster than the record, and the 
chief question seemed to be whether 
the V-8 with the veteran at the helm 
could hold the pace over 500 miles. In 
case Russo tired, another veteran — 
Duke Nalon, who almost came to grief 
a few years ago with the same en- 
gine in a front-wheel-drive Novi— was 
standing by as a replacement. 

It was on the 22nd lap that Russo’s 
Novi gave indications of the kind of 
race this would soon be. Russo had 
just screamed across the rough bricks 
which, for tradition’s sake, still cover 
the stretch in front of the main grand- 
stands and the pits. He was entering 
the southwest turn when the car went 
out of control. It spun toward the two- 
foot concrete retaining wall, struck it 
head-on with a terrifying puff of smoke 
or dust, spun backward with flames 
spouting from the rear end and stopped 
in battered distress, still on the track 
midway through the turn. It seemed 
impossible that anyone could survive 
such a jolt unharmed, particularly 
with flames still dancing out of the rear 
of the car, but Grandfather Russo spry- 
ly hopped from the cockpit and made 
a dash for the safety of the infield be- 
fore some speeding driver should un- 
avoidably plow into the wreckage. 

No sooner had the yellow cautionary 
flag gone up than pandemonium took 
charge. Approaching the Russo wreck 
two cars braked, swerved and locked 
wheels. Both spun on the smooth new 
asphalt surface, one striking the wall 
with its rear end. Troy Ruttman, the 
1952 winner, was following, and he 
spun into the infield to avoid the colli- 
sion, thus eliminating his pink John 
Zink Special in which Bob Sweikert 
won last year’s race. 

While other cars threaded their way 
safely through the confusion, Johnny 
Thomson in No. 88 stomped on his 
brakes some 200 yards up the track. 

continued on page 72 
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Flip yourself into a Jantzen Reversible! 



Two swim trunks for the price of one — all you 
have to do is flip these remarkable reversibles inside 
out, and you have a brand new pattern ! 

One side features a smart checked cotton, the other 
side a solid color. If you like tartans (and who 
doesn’t?), the authentic imported clan patterns are 
great. Of course they, too, are solid color 
when flipped inside out. 

Many wonderful color combinations. 

All in sizes 28 to 36. Just $5.95. 




BOTANY 


Fashions for Men 



FOR FATHER'S DAY Four-armed is a for e-cast— of Father’s 
pure pleasure at receiving a handsome gift from Botany ! 
Give Botany with supreme confidence in the famous Botany label 
which is his guarantee of correct fashion 
and your assurance of superior quality. 


1. 100% Worsted Rambler Gabardine 
In rich gabardine lhat gets a fine hand 
for flattering your appearance. $15.95 

2. 100% Worsted Club Flannel 

Luxurious creamy flannel that instinctively 
enriches your appearance. $15.95 


I 

Gift-Able 

Socks 

Quality nylon. 
$1.50 

Fine cotton. 

$1.00 

S-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e 


Terry 
Robe 

Solid color, luxurious 
terry. Smart notch 
collar. Town ! n’ 
Country cuffs. $15 


3. Ivy League Poplin Walk Short 
Fine washable cotton poplin; 
back-cinch, of course. $6.95 

4. 100% Worsted Sheen Gabardine 
Lustrous sheen gabardine that radiates 
elegance and good grooming. $15.95 


Featherlight 

Sportshirt 

Luxurious 
washable cotton 
voile with 
satin stripes. Short 
sleeves. $4.95 
Ot-her fabrics: 
$3.95 to $8.95 


Wrinkle-Proof 

Ties 

Authentic Botany 
plaids, solids and 
handsome new 
patterns in the tie 
that resists creases 
and wrinkles. 

$1.50 and $2.50 


For Name of Your Nearest Dealer, write to: F 1 

BOT ANY BRANDS, Inc., empire state building, new york i, n. y. 


SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


Cricketer Len Hut- 
ton, Pudsey’s “Our 
Len” and first pro- 
fessional to captain 
England before he 
retired last January 
because of ill health, 
got just reward for 
2 1 -year career as ou t- 
standing batsman: 
knighthood from 
Queen Elizabeth. 


A. J. Watson, sol- 
emn-faced master 
mechanic who sad- 
dled winning car for 
Bob Sweikert last 
year, made it two in 
row at Indianapolis 
when Pat Flaherty 
drove Watson-built 
John Zink Special to 
victory in 500-mile 
classic (see page 32). 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Phenomenal Dale Long of equally phe- 
nomenal Pittsburgh Pirates hit his eighth 
home run in as many games (May 28) be- 
fore Brooklyn halted his string. 

Villanova’s high-soaring Don Bragg 
cleared 15 feet 3 % inches to surpass college 
pole vault standard in Pacific Association 
AAU meet at Stockton, Calif. (June 2), one 
of three track marks bettered on same day. 
Other records: University of Texas quartet 
of Hollis Gainey, Ronnie White, Walter 
McNew and Joe Villarreal pranced through 
rarely run 2,900-meter medley relay in 
6:52.2 for new U.S. record, in Texas AAU 
meet at Corpus Christi; Los Angeles’ Jef- 
ferson H.S. foursome tore off 1 :26.3 clocking 
at Chico, Calif., bettering national inter- 
scholastic mark. 

Paul Anderson, piano-legged Toccoa, 
Ga. fatboy, in Philadelphia to defend his 
AAU weight-lifting crown, warmed up with 
400-pound press, stepped up tempo to break 
three heavyweight world records: 335 in 
snatch; 440 in clean and jerk; 1,175 for 
total lift (June 1). 

BASEBALL 

Pittsburgh’s hungry Pirates turned hope 
into fact, moved into National League lead 
for few happy hours after taking first, game 
of Sunday double-header from Milwaukee 
3 1 , dropped mere six percentage points be- 
hind Braves when they lost second 4-3. 
Earlier in week, neat-throwing Bob Friend 
beat Brooklyn 3-2, Milwaukee 4-1, became 
baseball’s winningest pitcher with 9-2 rec- 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


ord. Cincinnati took two out of three from 
slipping St. Louis (who also lost three to 
Philadelphia), split four with New York to 
take over third place while Cards slid to 
fourth. Still-faltering Brooklyn continued 
to muddle along in second division, came 
back from harrowing experience of losing 
three straight to last-place Chicago to beat 
Cubs 4-3. 

New York used Mickey Mantle’s boom- 
ing bat to good advantage against Bos- 
ton and Washington, beefed up American 
League lead to 6 L. games before running 
into streaking Detroit, scrambling back 
after poor start. Red-hot Tigers swept three 
from Yankees, extending winning streak to 
six and soaring all way to fourth-place tie 
with Boston. Cleveland lost five out of sev- 
en, made way in second place for Chicago, 
who whipped Indians twice, Baltimore in 
two out of three to trail front-running 
Yankees by 4 H games (for more facts and 
figures see page 50). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Villanova’s Irish-born Ron Delany became 
third to conquer 4-minute mile on U.S. soil, 
barely outkicking Denmark’s Gunnar Niel- 
sen to win in 3:59 at Compton (Calif.) In- 
vitational ( see page 23). Among other win- 
ners: Tom Courtney, who outhustled world 
800-meter record-holder Roger Moens in 
1:49 half mile; U.S. Army’s Ira Murchison, 
who raced 100 meters in 0:10.2 to equal 
world mark; whale-sized Parry O’Brien, 
who hurled shot 60 feet inches. 

Duke's Dave Sime, as usual, captured 


spotlight next night as athletes moved up 
to Stockton, winning 100 in 0:09.3 and 220 
in 0:20.4 with aid of favoring wind. Delany 
dropped down to half mile, staged great 
finish to win in 1 :49.5; O’Brien got off an- 
other 60-footer, this time for 60 feet inch. 

BOXING 

Larry Boardman, eager young slugger from 
Marlboro, Conn, with nontitle decisions 
over Lightweight Champion Wallace (Bud) 
Smith and Featherweight Champion Sandy 
Saddler, showed his muscles as real con- 
tender, catching Frankie Ryff with solid 
right to jaw for clean KO in ninth at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. Board- 
man’s victory gave bogged-down light- 
weight division needed shot in arm, brought 
title challenge from his father-manager, 
plaintive post fight query from shocked Ryff 
(never before on floor and beaten only 
once): “Was I really knocked cold?” 

Willie Pastrano, nimble-stepping heavy- 
weight, jiggled, danced and weaved in and 
around Chuck Spieser for 10 rounds, got 
everybody’s vote (including two judges' 
and most of 9,000 spectators’) except that 
of Referee Francis Kercheval to win deci- 
sion at New Orleans. 

Governor Goody Knight accepted prof- 
fered resignations of all five members of Cal- 
ifornia State Athletic Commission as after- 
math of “most shocking” testimony given 
to special investigating committee, paving 
way for possible appointment of three-man 
continued on next page 





hunched-over cyclists get. vocal encouragement from enthusiastic 
clerics along the way as they pedal between Campobasso and Salerno in 
the 152-kilometer Giro D’ltalia won by Miguel Poblet {shown in third place). 



hoisted high on the shoulders of charging bull, 
Torera Bette Ford escapes injury from a raking horn 
as impassive aficionados look on at Nogales, Mexico. 
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SCOREBOARD 



Karen Anderson, a 
pretty 17-year-old 
Lansdowne (Pa.) 
high school girl with 
heart set on making 
trip to Melbourne 
next fall, tossed jave- 
lin 162 feet ’4 inch, 
broke her own U.S. 
record by 9 1 ■> inches 
in AAU meet at Phil- 
adelphia. 



John Beharrell, 

chunky 18-year-old 
youngster who took 
up golf for his healt h, 
successfully battled 
howling gales to beat 
Leslie Taylor 5 and 
4 at Troon, became 
youngest ever to win 
British Amateur and 
first Englishman to 
turn trick since 1939. 



. Eric Olsen, 
youngish-looking 40- 
year-old plastics en- 
gineer from Essex, 
Conn., and his crew, 
Stan Renahan, sailed 
Jolly boat to victory 
in trials at Marion, 
Mass., won right to 
represent U.S. in 
Olympic 12-Square 
Meter Sharpie Class. 


New York-type commission with full-time 
paid chairman. Knight pointed out that 
new commission is necessary as “the first 
basic step in putting California boxing on 
a completely honest, high plane.” 

Frank Gilmer, Chicago attorney and 
referee of controversial Basilio-Saxton 
fight, was Governor William G- Stratton’s 
choice to succeed late Livingston E. Os- 
borne as chairman of three-man Illinois 
State Athletic Commission (other members: 
NBA President Lou Radzienda, Johnny 
Behr). Starry-eyed Gilmer vowed to keep 
boxing clean in Illinois, blamed Commu- 
nists for boxing’s troubles: “They [the 
Communists] go after boxing in different 
ways . . . they yell fraud and corruption 
every possible opportunity they get.” 

AUTO RACING 

Pat Flaherty, Chicago Irishman who led 
qualifiers, zipped his John Zink Special 
around wreck-strewn Brickyard at average 
speed of 128.490 mph to win first Indianap- 
olis “500,” record $93,819 prize money, 
buss from shapely Actress Virginia Mayo 
( see page 32). 

Britain's Peter Collins, moving into lead 
when favored Juan Manuel Fangio was 
forced out by clutch trouble, pushed his 
Ferrari at average speed of 118.1 mph to 
win 360-mile Belgium Grand Prix at Fran- 
corchamps. 

HORSE RACING 

Midafternoon, 4-year-old colt foaled at Les- 
lie Combs II’s Spendthrift Farm and never 


a stakes winner, charged through field in 
last 200 yards to beat Switch On to wire by 
head while favored Nashua, hoping to add 
to million-dollar booty, could do no better 
than fourth in $55,800 Metropolitan Hand- 
icap at Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Jazz Age, 30-1 shot running in his sev- 
enth race this year, hugged rail under slick 
ride by John Choquette, made right moves 
in sloppy going to surprise field in $29,400 
Peter Pan Handicap at Belmont. 

Happy Hill Farm’s frisky Kingmaker, 
hustled to front early by Jockey Gayle 
Smith, held on grimly in face of stirring 
stretch challenge by Head Man, scored by 
head in $35,200 Kent Stakes at Delaware 
Park. 

MILEPOSTS 

ANNIVERSARY- Branch Rickey, 75-year- 
old baseball patriarch, retired general man- 
ager of Pittsburgh, master trader, developer 
of Pirate youth movement; and wife Jane; 
their 50th year of marriage, at Pittsburgh. 

honored— P at Smythe, attractive 27-year- 
old equestrienne who will represent Britain 
in Olympics at Stockholm; named Officer 
of the Order of the Brit ish Empire “for serv- 
ice to show jumping,” by Queen Elizabeth, 
at London. 

died- Sir Frank Beaurepaire, 65, onetime 
Australian swimming champion (he won 
more than 200 titles, set 14 world records 
from 1906 to 1928), businessman, legislator; 
of heart attack, at Melbourne. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

CARROLL SHELBY, Dallas. 100-m. sports car race, 
with 84.1 mph avg. speed, in Ferrari Monza, Ft. 
Worth. 

BOXING 

NINO VALDES, 8-round TKO over Ken Hammer, 
heavyweights, Charlotte. N.C. 

CHARLEY COTTON. 10-round decision over Joey 
Giardello. middlcweights, New York. 

GAELIC FOOTBALL 

COUNTY DUBLIN, over County Kerry, 21-7, New 
York. 

GOLF 

MASON RUDOLPH, Clarksville, Tenn., over Jack Par- 
nell, 6 and 4, Western Amateur. Nashville. 

MARLENE BAUER HAGGE, Sarasota, Fla., Churchill 
Valley Invitational, with 293 tor 72 holes. Pittsburgh. 

HARNESS RACING 

HILLSOTA: $10,000 Triple Crown Pace (first leg). 
1 m., by head, in 2:02 2/5, Rosecrofl, Bill Fleming, 
driver. 

HORSE RACING 

SEA 0 ERIN; $44,100 Balmoral Citation Handicap, 
1 3/16 m,, by nose, in 1:59 4/5, Balmoral at Wash- 
ington Pk., III. Ken Church up. 

LYCKA: $30,950 Betsy Ross Stakes, 6 (., by nose, in 
1:09 4/5, Garden State Pk., N.J. Nick Shuk up. 
TERRANG: $29,700 Will Rogeis Stakes, 1 m., by head, 
in 1 :35 1,5. Hollywood PK., Calif. Willie Shoemaker up, 
CHEVAT ION : $25,000 Dixie Handicap, I 3,8 m.. by 
nose, in 2:17 2/5. Pimlico, Md. Chris Rogers up. 
PRINCESS TURIA: $24,700 Black Eyed Susan Slakes, 
1 1.16 m.. by 4!4 lengths, in 1:45 3/5, Pimlico. Willie 
Harlack up. 

SHOOTING 

(World pigeon shooting championships. Rome) 

EMMANUEL VAFIDIS, Egypt, men's title, with 25 out 
ot 25. 

MARIA MORENES, Spain, women's title, with 17 out 
of 20. 

FRANCE, team title, with 54 out of 60. 

TENNIS 

TONY TRABERT, over Pancho Gonzales, 4 matches 
to 2. but GONZALES wins World Pro Tour, 74-27. 
(Davis Cup European Zone quarter-hnals) 

France 4-Germany 1 Italy 4-Denmark I 

Great Britain 3-Chile 2 Sweden leads Belgium, 3-0 



ARMY footballers Pat Uebel, Don Holleder and Ralph 
Chesnauskas ( left to right) get congratulations and reluctant fare- 
well from Coach Earl Blaik after winning top athletic awards. 



swiss climbers, who last week sent word of their double 
conquest of Mount Everest and first-ever climb of Lhotse (see 
page 20), pose with their leader, Albert Eggler ( third from left). 
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COMING EVENTS 


June S through June 17 



Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Philadelphia, Chicago, 1:25 p.m. 
C.D.T. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

© Floyd Patterson vs. Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, 

• heavyweights, Madison Square Garden, New York 
(12 rds. championship elimination), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Olympic Tryouts finals, New York (also June 9). 

Golf 

Curtis Cup Ladies International Match, U.S. vs. 
Great Britain, Sandwich, England (also June 9). 
Sunnehanna Tournament of Amateur Champions, 
Johnstown, Pa. (through June 10). 

Horse Racing 

Epsom Oaks, 1/ miles, 3-yf-old fillies, Epsom 
Downs, England. 

Track & Field 

NAIA championships, San Diego (also June 9). 
U. of Houston Invitational Meet, Houston. 



Targa Florio Sports Car race, Sicily (also June 10). 

Baseball 

• Cincinnati vs. Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 1:15 p.m. 
C.D.T. (CBS*). 

• New York vs. Cleveland, New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

NCAA College World Series, Omaha (through 
June 13). 

Boxing 

Martin Rodriguez vs. Ciro Morasen, feather- 
weights. Havana (12 tds.y 

Dog Show 

Alaska Kennel Club show, Anchorage, Alaska 
(also June 10). 

Greenwich Kennel Club show, Greenwich, Conn. 

• Argonau" 9 Handicap, $25,000, 1 mile, 3 : yr.-olds 
and up, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif., 5:30 
p.m. P.D.T. (NBC). 

• Coaching Club American Oaks, $50,000, l 3 /s 
miles, 3-yr.-old fillies, Belmont Park, N.Y., 4:50 
p.m. (NBC). 

• The Chicagoan, $50,000, 1 mile, 3-yr. -olds. Bal- 
moral at Washington Park, Chicago, 4:40 p.m. 
C.D.T. (NBC). 

The Leonard Richards, $35,000, IVt miles, 3-yr.- 
olds, Delaware Park, Stanton, Del. 

Horse Show 

Santa Barbara Arabian Horse show, Santa Bar- 
bara. Calif. 

Lacrosse 

North-South All-Star game, Geneva, N.Y. 

Rodeo 

Livermore rodeo, Livermore, Calif, (also June 10). 
Edmonton rodeo, Edmontcn, Alberta (last day). 
Eastern Oregon Stock Show rodeo, Union, Ore. 
(last day). 

Rowing 

N.Y. Athletic Club Open regatta, New York. 
Swimming 

San Leandro Relays, San Leandro, CaW 

Track & Field 

Central Collegiate Conference Invitational, Mil- 
waukee. 

Senior Metropolitan Association championships, 
New York. 

South Atlantic Association championships. Balti- 
more. 

South Pacific Association, 10,000-meter cham- 
pionship, Los Angeles. 



Auto Racing 

• USAC 100-mile Championship race, Milwaukee, 
5 p.m. C.S.T. (NBC). 

NASCAR 125-mile Convertible Championship 
Circuit race, Hutchinson, Kan. 

NASCAR 250-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race, Lehi, Ark. 

© TV ★ COLOR TV 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Cleveland, New York, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Dog Show 

Tonawanda Valley Kennel Club show, Batavia, 
N.Y. 

Western Slope Kennel Club show , Grand Junction , 
Col. 

Golf 

• Palm Beach Round Robin, $15,000, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. (last day), 4 p.m. (NBC). 

LPGA Triangle Round Robin, $12,000, Virginia 
Beach, Va. (last day). 

Horse Show 

Cowtown Posse show, Fort Worth. 

Olympics 

Equestrian Games, Stockholm, Sweden (through 
June 17). 

Sailing 

Los Angeles-Tahiti Ocean race, Los Angeles. 

Golden Rose Downhill, Mt. Hood, Ore. 

Track & Field 

35-kilometer Walk, Pittsburgh. 


MONDAY, JUNE 11 


Baseball 

• Boston vs. Cleveland, Boston, 1:55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

• Gene Poirier vs. Danny Giovanelli, welterweights. 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Nat (Killer) Jackson vs. Jimmy Hackney, light- 
weights, New Orleans (10 rds.). 

Tennis 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, Ham- 
ilton, N.Y. (through June 16). 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12 


Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs. New York Giants, Chicago, 1 :25 
p.m. C.D.T. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

Women's Collegiate Championship, Lafayette, Ind- 
(through June 16). 

Women’s Eastern, Glen Cove, N.Y. (through June 
14). 

Horse Racing 

Honeymoon Stakes, $20,000, 1 mile, 3-yr. -old 
fillies, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 

Tennis 

USLTA Men's Seniors and Father and Son Clay 
Court Championships, St. Louis (through June 
17). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Chicago While So*, New 
York, 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Joey Giambra vs. John L. Sullivan, middle- 

• weights. Syracuse, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC)- 

Horse Racing 

National Stallion Stakes, $15,000, 5 f., 2-yr.-old 
fillies, Belmont Park, N.Y. 



Baseball 

• Bostonvs. Cleveland, Boston, 1 :55p.m. (Mutual*)- 

Boxing 

Jimmy Carter vs. Lauro Salas, lightweights. LOS 
Angeles (10 rds.). 

Golf 

U.S. Open, $20,000, Oak Hill Country Club, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. (through June 16). 

Harness Racing 

The Motor City Pace, $25,000, Livonia, Mich. 

• NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT 


Sailing 

Finn Class Olympic Trials, Buzzard's Bay, Mass, 
(through June 22). 

Track & Field 

Interservice Championships, Ft. MacArthur. 
Calif. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race, Charlotte, N.C. 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible Championship Cir- 
cuit race, Davenport, la. 

Boxing 

• Miguel Berrios vs. Cherif Hamia, featherweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Canoeing 

Salida slalom and white water race, Salida, Col. 
(through June 17). 

Harness Racing 

American Trotting Championship, $25,000, West- 
bury, N.Y. 

Three-Year-Old Pace, $22,000, Cicero, III. 

Rodeo 

Santa Rosa Championship High School rodeo, 
Santa Rosa, New Mexico (through June 17). 

Wightman Cup matches, U.S. vs. Great Britain, 
Wimbledon, England (also June 16). 

Track & Field 

NCAA championships, Berkeley, Calif, (also June 
16). 


SATURDAY, AIMS \b 


Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee, Brooklyn, 1:45 p.m. 
(CBS*). 

• New York vs. Cincinnati, New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Tony De Marco vs. Vince Martinez, welterweights, 
Boston (10 rds.). 

Golf 

• U.S. Open, $20,000, Oak Hill Country Club, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. (last day), 4 p.m. (NBC). 

Hill Climb 

SCCA Hill Climb, Mt. Equinox, Vt. 

Horse Racing 

• The Belmont, $100,000, Wi miles, 3-yr. -olds, 

• Belmont Park, N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Balmoral Turf Handicap, $50,000, 1 3 16 miles, 
3-yr. -olds and up, Balmoral at Washington Park, 
Chicago. 

Delaware Oaks, $35,000, V/g miles, 3-yr. -old 
fillies, Delaware Park, Stanton, Delaware. 
Queen's Plate, $40,000 added, 3-yr.-olds foaled 
in Canada, l l /» miles. New Woodbine Course, 
Toronto. 

Hunt Racing 

Royalton Steeplechase Association, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Mo^or boating 

Maple Leaf Trophy, Windsor, Ont. 

Rowing 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association regatta, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Yale vs. Harvard, New London, Conn. 
Newport-Bermuda Yacht race, Newport, R.l. 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible Championship Cir- 
cuit race, Sedalia, Mo. 

NASCAR 500-lap Short Track, Flat Rock, Mich. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee, Brooklyn, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

*See local listing 
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33 CONSECUTIVE 
HAVE BEEN WON 


Choose the tire the champions use... 

Tire$fone — the tire with "built-in peace of mind" 


Year after year at Indianapolis and at stock car and sports 
car races from Coast to Coast, the winners have come in 
on Firestone tires. And for good reason. These grueling 
tests of tire stamina have provided Firestone with experi- 
ence and performance data unmatched in the tire industry 
. . . have helped them design tires infinitely superior in 
safety and speed. That’s why each year, the top drivers 


insist on Firestone tires, gladly paying the price to get the 
safety and mileage that only Firestone tires can deliver. 

And that’s why you should equip your family car with 
the “Tire of Champions.” The same knowledge and skill 
that provide winning tires at Indianapolis go into the de- 
sign and manufacture of every Firestone tire on the market 
today. They are the only tires with“ built-in peace of mind!’ 




1 923 T ° MMY M ' lI0N 1 CORUM, JOE BOYER -J 0 2 g PETE OE PAOlO 

Firestone pioneers the low-pres- 
sure or "brttloon” (ire (o absorb 
mml shock, lengthen car life. 


1926 FRANK iockhart 1927 GEORGE souders 




I WILBUR SHAW 


1937”; 

Firestone first to use rayon rorrj 


7934: 


19357 


1936 l0UIS MtVER 


1947 MMm * OSE 

Firestone first to use nylon cord 
greater safety at higher speeds. 


1948 


MAURI ROSE 
119.813 m.p.h. 


i949:::rr.° 


inert JOHNNIE PARSONS 
IvJJU 124.002 m.p.h. 


IQ Cl LEE WALLARD 
I 30 I 126.244 m.p.h. 

Firestone was the first to de- 
sign the hlowout-safe, punc- 
ture-scaling, tubeless tire. 


The onl y tires made that are Safety-Proved on 
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INDIANAPOLIS RACES 


ON firestone TIRES! 



1956 WINNER 

Pat Flaherty 128.49 m.p.h. 


“I WOULDN’T BUY ANYTHING BUT FIRESTONE 
TIRES FOR MY FAMILY CAR, EITHER” 

—says Pat Flaherty, 1956 Indianapolis Champion 

“ Like so many other race drivers, I refuse to take a chance u;ith any other tire 
than Firestone. That, in a nutshell, is why l buy Firestone tires for the big 
race and for my f amil y car , too. You see, we figure if Firestone tires can tuke it 
at Indianapolis, they can sure give us the protection we want on the highway.” 



1 938 flOYD R0BtRTs 1939 wiibur shaw 1940 wltBUR SHAW *1941 MAURI R0SE- FL0YD davis *^940 george »° bson 

I Gear-Grip tread introduced. 

Also race tire construction in 
passenger tires. 



1952 ,ROY BUT ™ AN 1953 BILL VUKOVICH 1954 BILl VUKOVICM 1955 ®° 8 B J ^ rtlK ^ T 

The Firestone Town <L- Court- Firestone introduces the Firestone first to announce the 

try tire with super-traction “500” first high-strength ny- hladcd-dcsign Silent-Hide, 

tread for snow, ice, mud. Ion cord tubeless tire. Safety-Grip tread. 

the Speedway for your Protection on the Highway 
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• TENNIS 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


Stars that are and stars-to-be confidently 
defend U.S. prospects of maintaining our 


LADIES FIRST 


U ncle Sam may be worried about 
his tennis nephews, but he’s losing 
no sleep over his nieces. At Wimbledon 
this month, the dominance of Ameri- 
can women, which has lasted for 19 
years, is unlikely to be broken. 

If European tennis galleries are good 
judges, the most exciting U.S. prospect 
since the relentless little court killer, 
Maureen (Little Mo) Connolly, will 
be the tall (5 feet, 10J^ inches), 28- 
year-old Negro girl, Althea Gibson, 
who has just won her first major tour- 
nament by taking the French title in 
Paris. This was Althea's seventh tour- 
nament victory in succession, and her 
13th since she began her world tour 
last winter at New Delhi, India. 

Not that Miss Gibson (who was born 
in Silver, S.C., but whose home is in 
New York) is a newcomer to tennis 
fans in this country. She made her bow 
on American courts six years ago, to 
the accompaniment of a violent thun- 
derstorm, the reverberations of which 
may yet shake tradition-steeped Wim- 
bledon. That was on an August aft- 
ernoon in 1950, at the West Side Tennis 
Club in Forest Hills. Althea, an un- 
known quantity as a tennis player and 
the first woman of her race to com- 
pete in the national tournament, was 



ALTHEA GIBSON: THIS MAY BE HER BIG YEAR 


meeting Louise Brough, the blond styl- 
ist from Beverly Hills, Calif., who was 
already a proven champion and is the 
present Wimbledon titleholder. 

While black clouds gathered, Miss 
Gibson fought to the brink of an as- 
tounding upset. After dropping the 
first set 1-6, she won the second 6-3 
and then marched to a 7-6 lead in the 
decisive third— one game from tri- 
umph. The Forest Hills crowd, first 
staggered and then delighted, was sol- 
idly for her. 

Then the heavens opened, and the 
court was deluged. Lightning sheared 
one of the huge concrete eagles from 
the top of the stands and sent it crash- 
ing to the ground. The match had to 
be discontinued. 

The next day, refreshed and poised, 
Louise ran out three straight games to 
pull out the match. Althea seemed 
stunned. She never quite recovered her 
full stature — until now. Her contem- 
poraries said she had the shots but 
lacked the killing instinct. 

This— the vital ability to put over 
a knockout blow which distinguishes 
champions from perennial also-rans — 
may have been Althea’s great discov- 
ery during her recent international 
campaign. A similar experience trans- 



LOUISE BROUGH: FOUR WIMBLEDON TITLES 



THE YOUNG ARE STEADY: BARBARA BREIT 


formed players like Ellsworth Vines, 
Don Budge and Tony Trabert. 

Until Paris, Miss Gibson was still 
missing the opportunity of hitting a 
forcing shot and following it to the 
net, which would have won some of 
those tournaments more quickly. So 
it seems that self-confidence was still 
her big problem. And it is a problem 
lodged, not in doubts about her own 
brand of tennis, but in the peculiarly 
lonely fight up the ladder which has 
been hers. 

After she won the Italian title this 
year, Si’s Rome correspondent, Wal- 
ter Guzzardi, talked to her and did not 
find her entirely relaxed after her Far 
Eastern swing which had taken her 
through N ew Delhi , Rangoon , Calcutta, 
Lahore and Bangkok. 

‘ ‘Traveling around like this isn’t easy . 
I’ll bet I’ve lost 20 pounds on this trip. 
I eat a lot [preference: omelets], but 
on the courts I work it off. But it’s 



SHIRLEY FRY: RANKED HIGHEST OF THEM ALL 
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tiring. Sometimes I had to give away 
the cups I won because I didn’t have 
room for them in my luggage.” 

Althea admits to nervousness off 
the court: “I’m always nervous before 
a match— right here,” she demonstrat- 
ed by jabbing herself in the upper ab- 
domen with a long, bony finger. “But 
once I’m on the court, I forget about 
everything but that ball. ... I think 
about the ball. 

“Sure, those girls like Connolly and 
Hart are tough. The toughest. But now 
that they’re gone, don’t think it’s easy. 



THE YOUMG ARE STRONG, DARLENE HARD 


If opponents are good enough to play 
tournament tennis, they’re tough. I 
don’t underestimate any of them. 
Think about the steady ones— always 
the ball back in play, the ball back in 
play. Every player finds that type 
hardest to beat.” 

She has come a long way since, aged 
12, she used to think about paddling a 
ball around the streets of Harlem under 
the fatherly eye of New York’s Police 
Athletic League. Slightly knock-kneed, 
she moves rangil.v around the court 
like a faintly awkward panther. She 
gives that tennis ball a very unladylike 
whack. Her service is big, reliable and 
bursting with power. Her backhand is 
strong and graceful, and she thinks she 
has improved it a lot: “I really worked 
on it all through Italy. It was incon- 
sistent, but I think I’ve got it straight- 
ened out now.” Miss Gibson’s foot- 
work was also occasionally imperfect, 
and of this she says, “I feel more at 
home on grass — that’s one reason I’m 
looking forward to Wimbledon.” 

If Althea has got over her “runner- 
up complex”, she will take a lot of 
beating at the All-England champion- 
ships, although there she will face 


the best of American stars who weren’t 
in the overseas tournaments which the 
New York girl won. They know that 
Wimbledon counts more than most 
other tournaments put together, and 
they will all be grooming for it. 

First of these will be her old thun- 
derstorm adversary, titleholder Louise 
Brough. Louise is always a strong com- 
petitor, and she seems to keep some of 
her best tennis for the appreciative 
English crowds. 

The last non-American girl to win at 
Wimbledon was Dorothy Round, of 
Britain, in 1937. Since then, such great 
names as Marble, Betz, Osborne, 
Brough, Hart and Connolly have been 
among the procession of American win- 
ners. Louise Brough has won four 
Wimbledon crowns, but Helen Wills 
Moody’s seven still stands as the mod- 
ern record. 

Maybe the strongest non-American 
contender will be Angela Mortimer of 
Great Britain, the Wightman Cup star 
who, until the Paris tournament, was 
something of a jinx for Althea Gibson. 
Pat Ward, also of Britain and finalist 
in the U.S. championships last year, 



THE YOUNG HAVE FORM: KAROL FAGEROS 


is another threat— but a distant one. 

Australia’s Jennifer Hoad, attractive 
wife of Lew Hoad, is an improving 
player, and from down under there 
are other stout bidders in Mrs. Thelma 
Long, Mary Hawton, Fay Muller and 
a couple of youngsters. The Wimble- 
don lists will be dotted with interesting 
names like Pilar Barril of Spain, Jean 
Forbes and Dora Killian of South Afri- 
ca, Suzie Koermoezi of Hungary, and 
the Italian glamour queen, Lea Pericoli, 
but these girls haven’t shown enough 
to crack the American monopoly. 

The Wimbledon title could go to any 


one of several U.S. girls. Miss Brough 
has to be rated favorite because she is 
a proven winner, but Althea Gibson, 
with her great strength and grace, 
could finally forget that setback by a 
storm and prove herself the world’s 
best. 

Beverly Baker Fleitz, the girl with 
no backhand (she swings a racket from 
left or right), will be a strong contend- 
er. So will veterans Shirley Fry and 
Dorothy Knode. The former is now 
first in the U.S. amateur feminine hier- 
archy (although officially ranked sec- 
ond to Doris Hart, who has turned pro- 
fessional), and there is no reason to as- 
sume she will not successfully defend 
that honor. 

The U.S. is steeped in women’s ten- 
nis talent. It seems to come in an al- 
most endless flow. A stepladder apprais- 
al would go like this: 

Established stars: Shirley Fry, Louise 
Brough, Dorothy Head Knode, Beverly 
Fleitz, Althea Gibson. 

On the threshold: Barbara Breit, 18, 
whose steadiness is remarkable for her 
years; Darlene Hard, 20, equally en- 
dowed with strength and charm: Mary 
Ann Mitchell, 17, whose game has im- 
pressed the experts; Mimi Arnold, 17, 
whose smile belies the fight she puts up 
for every point; Karol Fageros, 22, 
a truly pleasing player to watch. 
Fledglings: Karen Hantze of San Die- 
go, Calif.; Virginia Hess of Ham- 
tramck, Mich.; Nancy Richey of Hous- 
ton and Sandy Warshaw of Tampa, 
Fla. 

The last four girls are all 13-year- 
olds of exceptional promise. We have 
no Wills or Connolly in 1956 but, if 
we could feel as happy about our men 
as our girls, we should be approaching 
the summer’s big tournaments with no 
worries at all. end) 



THE YOUNG HAVE FIGHT: MIMI ARNOLD 
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• HORSE RACING by WHITNEY TOWER 

A pound of lead is worth a neck and can turn victory 
into defeat. So horsemen will always keep crying to 

MR. HANDICAPPER 


T he question of weight carrying 
—and specifically the ratio of 
weights in the leading handicap races 
— is probably one of the most contro- 
versial subjects in racing today. We’ve 
heard and read more about the assign- 
ment of weights in the handicap divi- 
sion this season than in recent years, 
and the reason undoubtedly can be 
traced back to the day at Hialeah last 
winter when Leslie Combs II said he 
wouldn’t start Nashua if he was ever 
given more than 130 pounds to carry. 
Now, essentially, Mr. Combs — or any 
other owner of a fine champion — can- 
not be faulted for feeling that the hand- 
icapper (who usually has the title of 
Racing Secretary) sits up nights devis- 
ing fiendish methods of weighting his 
fields in such manner that the best 
horse has no chance of winning. Own- 
ers and trainers traditionally come 
around, upon the announcement of 
the weights, to condemn the injustice 
of asking “my poor little horse" to 
carry such an unforgivable burden. The 
late John Campbell, official handicap- 
per for the Jockey Club, got so accus- 
tomed to the steady stream of incensed 
trainers parading in and out of his 
office that he hung an official crying 
towel by the door, and when the verbal 
warfare became— as it nearly always 
did — too noisy, he’d simply turn off 
his hearing aid. 

By definition a handicap is a race in 
which the weights to be carried by the 
horses are adjusted by the handicapper 
for the purpose of equalizing their 
chances of winning. Mr. Campbell’s 
successor at all the New York tracks, 
Frank E. (Jimmy) Kilroe, has his own 
definition of the handicap: “Before it 
most of the people think they have a 
real good chance. And after it they 
think they have a real good excuse.” 
Actually you might say that the hand- 
icap is a necessary evil to the sport of 
racing. Evil because no contest is really 
a true test of superiority unless it is 
conducted on even terms. And yet a 
necessity because how can you expect a 


man with an average horse to keep on 
running him week after week against a 
good horse unless the weights— and 
weight in racing is the only equalizer- 
give him at least some sort of chance? 
For example, how many of the stables 
who have competed against Nashua 
in the champion’s five handicap races 
this season do you suppose would have 
been willing to tackle him at equal 
weights? When Nashua finished fourth 
(although beaten only a length for all 
of it) in last week’s Metropolitan Hand- 
icap at Belmont Park, he was giving 
away from 14 to 25 pounds to his 
seven rivals. The winner, Mrs. Edward 
E. Robbins’ Midafternoon, who had 


A RACE TO SEE 

Assuming that the best horses in Ameri- 
ca could be assembled for a 1 J^-mile race 
over a dirt track, the weights might be 
assigned as follows: Swaps 130, Nashua 
129, Social Outcast 123, Bobby Brocato 
123, Find 117, Fisherman 117, Porter- 
house 116, Mr. Gus 116, Midafternoon 
115, Nance’s Lad 115, Joe Jones 114, 
Switch On 112. (Excepted from this 
field are: all 3-year-olds, who will have 
their chance to meet older horses in the 
fall races; Sailor, recently retired; and 
Summer Tan, soon to start a comeback.) 


never won a stake before, got in with 
111 pounds to Nashua’s 130. That’s a 
19-pound spread, and, as Trainer Tom 
Waller frankly stated later, “The only 
reason we entered was because we fig- 
ured we had slightly the best of it in 
the weights.” Winning Jockey Bill 
Boland said, just as candidly, “My 
horse ran the best race of his career 
Ihis time for the mile, 1:35, was the 
second fastest ever turned in at Bel- 
mont], but I wouldn’t kid anyone. The 
weights won it for us.” 

“There is,” says Handicapper Kil- 
roe, “no positive rule to follow in as- 
signing weights. In general you can 
continued, on page k? 
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“PALM BEACH” MAKES NEWS WITH THE SCOTTY SHIRT! 


The Scotty is a very special kind of sport 
shirt. It was fathered by the same talent 
for tailoring that has made Palm Beach© 
suits famous around the world. We style 
the Scotty in 100 '/, long-staple cotton 
imported from Egypt. Contour scissoring 
and stitching give it the trim snugness, 
the relaxing comfort that are so desir- 
able in active sportswear. 

The color selection in Scotty shirts is 
spectacular ... all carefully planned to 
complement the wide color range of Palm 


Beach slacks. The Pro-Slak® featured 
here has a neatly tailored self-belt and 
a fluted metal buckle. You can’t see the 
inner lining of the waistband that holds 
a shirt becomingly in place— but you’re 
almost sure to welcome it. 

These famous Palm Beach slacks come 
in cool, non-wilting Palm Beach fabrics, 
either smooth or nubby weave, starting 
at $10.95. The Scotty shirt, by the way, 
with embroidered insignia, sells for only 
$5.95. Slightly higher in the Far West. 


For availability of Palm Beach Tailored 
Sportswear, see store listings on adja- 
cent page or write Palm Beach Company, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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REVERSIBLE SWIM TFtXJUSTKS 


Inspired by Janus, the immortal two-faced god, our 
new "Double-Header” swim trunks are doubly good looking . . . 
give your beach wardrobe twice its normal versatility. 

You can wear them inside-out or outside-in . . . they 
give you two smart swim suits for the price of one. 
In a striking variety of colors and patterns. 

'Double-Header” provides twice the pleasure of 
ordinary swim trunks. 
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HORSE RACING 

continued from page hh 

figure a length at a mile is equal to 
about 2 Yz or three pounds [at distances 
under a mile it is about four pounds 
to a length, and at a mile and a quarter 
it is about two pounds to a length), 
hut there are other factors to consider, 
such as current form, one horse’s pref- 
erence for a certain kind of track, and, 
in looking over past performances, the 
appreciation of how the various horses 
were going at the finish.” 

Kilroe is highly in favor of more 
weight-for-age events (such as the Sys- 
onby and Jockey Club Gold Cup) to 
determine genuine superiority, but he 
also appreciates that such races usu- 
ally draw small fields which do little 
to encourage a large pari-mutuel turn- 
over. In contrast to the handicap, the 
weight-for-age race is one in which all 
horses carry weight according to the 
official scale of weights and according 
to sex and age regardless of ability or 
form. Thus, in the Sysonby in the fall 
it is expected that the best 3-year- 
olds, all carrying scale weight of 121 
pounds, will take on the leading horses 
of the handicap division, all carrying 
126 pounds. Quite obviously a race of 
this significance can hardly expect to 
attract any but the very best horses in 
training. 

To get back for a moment to the 
question of weight itself and Combs’s 
statement about the 130 pounds on 
Nashua. Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, who 
trains Nashua, puts forth the argu- 
ment that weight in excess of 130 
pounds can only hasten the end of a 
career and openly invite a serious 
breakdown. Among those who agree 


with him and favor the 130-pound 
limit are Ben Jones of Calumet Farm 
and King Ranch-owner Robert Kle- 
berg. ‘‘There’s no question that horses 
are capable of carrying a lot more 
weight,” said Mr. Kleberg the other 
day, ‘‘but my point is that I can’t see 
the necessity for requiring them to do 
so at the risk of breaking them down. 
You can still have a perfectly fair hand- 
icap with a top weight at 130 pounds 
and let your handicapper take the 
weight off the bottom end.” 

A dissenting opinion was voiced by 
Mr. Kleberg’s trainer, Max Hirsch. 
“If great horses in the past could win 
carrying more than 130 pounds, a 
great horse should be able to do the 
same thing today— if he's a great 
horse. Everybody appreciates the fact 
that a horse isn’t going to win every 
race. Owners shouldn’t expect to win 
everything. They should be satisfied to 
run with any weight assigned by a 
competent Racing Secretary, and be 
thankful when they win that their 
horse is good enough to do the job. 
Speaking of weight, how about the 
jumpers? A horse can win a two-mile 
steeplechase carrying over 165 pounds. 
Maybe he’s not going as fast as Cita- 
tion, but he's doing the best he can, 
and if he’s good he doesn’t break down 
either. But, shucks, I like to think of 
racing as a sport even if it’s also a busi- 
ness. Nobody forces a man to enter his 
horse in any race, but once he decides 
to run, then run for the pleasure of it 
and forget about how much money 
your horse might win you. Weight is 
going to get you beaten once in a 
while, but a man who doesn’t expect to 
take a beating shouldn’t be in horse 
racing to start with.” end 
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• BASEBALL 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


Baseball is mainly about bats, balls and base hits 
but another old and honorable facet of the game is 


THE RHUBARB 


T he other night in Cincinnati 
Umpire Larry Goetz called an auto- 
matic third strike on Redleg Batter 
Frank Robinson while Robinson was 
still arguing with him about his call on 
the second strike. Subsequently, he 
ordered two of Robinson’s protesting 
teammates from the game, in the next 
inning threw the opposing catcher, 
WesWestrum of the New York Giants, 
out too for questioning a decision, and 
finished up by sending New York Man- 
ager Bill Rigney and a coach after 
Westrum. It was, in all, a full evening 
for Larry and one that the large crowd, 
which, though booing Goetz, neverthe- 
less thoroughly enjoyed. 

Baseball is probably the only sport 
in which disagreement with the deci- 
sions of duly appointed officials is an 
integral and welcome part of the game 


itself. In some sports you scarcely ever 
notice the officials, and in others you 
are annoyed by them. 

But baseball is a spectacle and the 
actions of the umpire beyond strict 
performance of duty are part of that 
spectacle, and so are the reactions of 
the players to the umpire (or, more 
rarely, to other players and spectators). 

Purists will resent this idea. They 
hold that arguments and fighting have 
no place in the game, and that the 
ideal umpire is he whose decisions go 
unquestioned and who therefore is not 
noticed. But baseball, happily, isn’t 
cricket, and even such a conservative 
baseball man as Will Harridge, the 
venerable president of the American 
League, is pro-rhubarb. “I love to see 
Casey Stengel come out and argue,” 
he recently told John Carmichael of 


HIGHLIGHT 


Here is a new baseball feature. Each week 
HIGHLIGHT will bring you to the middle 
of the diamond for a quick, probing look at 
the week's most significant baseball news, 
whether it be a sudden return to form by a 
team hitherto hampered by slumping stars, 
a trend toward stolen buses or the emergence 
of an important new pitcher. 

Last week, for instance, the pennant races 
suddenly took clear shape. The New York 
Yankees stretched their lead at one point 
to 6)4 games, and you could feel despair 
settle over the rest of the American League. 
How could anyone possibly catch the awe- 
some Yankees? 

And yet New York was playing at almost 
precisely the same rate they were last year 
at this time, and later on they slumped 
quite badly for a spell. The Boston Red 
Sox and the Baltimore Orioles had im- 
proved considerably over last year, and the 
rest of these lesser lights of the league (those 
who finished fourth through eighth in 1955) 
were playing at about the same gait. Only 
the Chicago White Sox and the Cleveland 
Indians had sloughed off, but that, all by 
itself, was the reason for the Yankees’ big 
lead. The key was the White Sox: they lost 
their first five games to the Yankees, but 


beat the Indians six of the first seven, in- 
cluding that big Memorial Day double- 
header. 

In the National League, where the race 
is an exciting scramble, the teams finally 
began to assume personality, like a child 
that has been home from the lying-in hos- 
pital for a couple of months and has finally 
learned how to smile. Hitherto, the person- 
alities of the parents (last year’s teams) were 
ascribed to 1956’s infants. Now, though, 
we know that the Pittsburgh Pirates are 
more than just precocious children with a 
knowledge of big words. They are high 
school kids, with all the enthusiasm and 
muscles of high school. Very likely they 
will quiet down but they bear watching, for 
high school kids are almost men. The Mil- 
waukee Braves are mature, capable and 
poised. The Cincinnati Redlegs are big and 
muscle-bound, without much direction. The 
St. Louis Cardinals are slightly schizo- 
phrenic: half reputation and real ability 
(they produced the season’s first triple play 
last week) and half memories and shaky 
pitching. 

As for the World Champion Brooklyn 
Dodgers, they are old and tired and just 
a little desperate. 



the Chicago Daily News. “And so,” he 
added, “do the fans.” 

Harridge, of course, is right. Cincin- 
nati Coach Jimmy Dykes was defend- 
ing a Redleg player a few weeks ago for 
yelling at an umpire after he had been 
called out at second base on a close 
play in a tight game. "Hell,” said 
Jimmy, “if the player don’t yell in a 
spot like that, the fans think he don’t 
give a hoot whether he wins or loses. 
What do the umpires want him to do, 
just walk off the field like nothing 
happened? A player’s got to beef.” 

Most umpires agree that rhubarb is 
part of the baseball diet, but they feel 
it must be controlled. In the minor 
leagues, where umpires frequently lack- 
real authority or command, onfield ar- 
guments sometimes become ridiculous 
in their fury. Baseball isn’t all that 
important. 

Larry Goetz will tolerate a ballplayer 
who has to blow off steam, though 
admittedly not for very long. But 
Goetz simply will not condone any- 
thing that he believes is undermining 
the umpire’s basic authority and, 
therefore, his control of the game. 

He is forever telling young umpires 
to clamp down on rebellious players. 
Goetz feels that once an umpire lets a 
player get away with abuse of author- 
ity, he leaves himself open to an un- 
merciful bullying. He will then be 
challenged on every close decision, 
and the umpires’ control of the game 
will steadily deteriorate. 

A few years ago Wally Moon of the 
St. Louis Cardinals protested a strike 
called by a young umpire. Hot words 
were exchanged, and in from the third- 
base coaching box trotted Eddie Stan- 
ky, the skilled umpire-baiter who was 
then manager of the Cardinals. He 
soothed Moon, restored peace and then 
returned, apparently quietly, to his 
coaching position. But as he walked 
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past the umpire, he made a tart com- 
ment supporting Moon’s complaint. 
Technically, he was disputing the um- 
pire’s judgment on balls and strikes, a 
luxury the rules expressly forbid to 
managers, lest each of the 150 strike- 
or-ball decisions in a game inspire ar- 
gument. Technically, he should have 
been ordered out of the game. But the 
young umpire, seeing Stanky walking 
quietly on toward third base, said and 
did nothing. 

After the game Goetz cornered his 
young cohort. “You know what you 
did?” he demanded. “You’ve made 
every other umpire’s job in this league 
a little tougher. Unless somebody 
jumps on those guys right away, they’ll 
be yelling now on every pitch, every 
decision. You give them an inch and 
they come at you from every direction. 

"You know what it means?” Goetz 
went on. “It means I got a job to do 
tomorrow. I have to set those guys 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE 

The word "rhubarb,” meaning in base- 
ball a fight or argument, is of recent 
origin. In 1938 a Brooklyn Dodger fan 
shot and killed a New York Giant fan 
in a barroom argument over baseball. 
A bartender described the incident to 
Baseball Writer Tom Meany as a “rhu- 
barb,” though no one is quite sure why. 
Meany repeated the word to Baseball 
Raconteur Garry Schumacher, and 
Broadcaster Red Barber picked it up 
after hearing both Meany and Schuma- 
cher use it. Barber later utilized the 
word frequently on his radio broadcasts 
of Brooklyn Dodger baseball games. He 
had an immense listening audience and 
the word soon passed into the language. 


straight. Instead of having a nice quiet 
afternoon behind the plate, I’m going 
to have a tough job of work.” 

The next afternoon, with Goetz be- 
hind the plate, Wally Moon again 
took exception to a strike call. Again 
he lifted his face to the sky in mock 
despair and turned toward the umpire. 

"Don’t look at me!” Goetz snapped. 
“Turn around!” 

Moon looked at him in amazement. 

“Turn around!” Goetz seethed. 
“Don’t look back at me!” 

Moon backed out of the batter’s 
box, angry now himself. In from third 
raced Stanky. Goetz watched, alert. 
Again Moon was quieted down, and 
again Stanky walked around the um- 
pire on his way back to third. As he 
passed Goetz he murmured the derog- 
atory comment Goetz expected. 

continued on next page 


add 

finishing touch ” 

to a perfect 
knockabout outfit . . . 


"t(tlA ccwJe^sMt' ^HclaIz ectii tjottn, pooket or 


What a whiskey buy! The finest 
of all Bonded Bourbons and, 
at no extra cost, the handiest, 
most attractive package ever- 
complete with Golden Jigger Cap! 
Available in pint and half/pint 
sizes where state laws permit. 


Kentucky Tavern 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Loui: 


On land or on sea... you'll feel like you’re 
walking on air! Special soft glove leather 
over a remarkably lightweight crepe sole 
makes FLOATERS only half the weight 
of regular shoes. Whatever your 
casual activity, they feel so good on 

you’ll hardly want to take them of}! 


lightest weight casuals ever 


BATES fi 


(ytigiviafy 


oater 


«/ comfortable. 
BATES SHOE COMPANY, WEBSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Father's Day it's father's way 
not to hint that lie hopes you will 
give him Countess Mara Cravats. 
Bui he hopes you will. They appeal 
to the peacock part in his nature. 



Countess Mara Cravats 
Exclusive New Sport Motifs 
Colors 

BASEBALL: Gibraltar. Reseda, 

Brown, Red. 

TENNIS: Light Gray, Maroon. 

GOLF: Light Gray, Navy, Maroon, 
Reseda, Wood, Brown. 

Also handsome Traditionals, $7.50, 
$8.50, $10.00, $15.00 and more, at se- 
lected good stores, and at 



338 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 9-2488 


BASEBALL 

continued from page J,9 

Goetz said nothing and did nothing, 
save to move his left thumb in the 
general direction of the St. Louis show- 
er room. Stanky walked to the coach- 
ing box, turned and faced the plate. 
Goetz, impassive, looked at him and 
moved his thumb again. Stanky 
grinned sheepishly, and walked off the 
field without a word. Goetz had re- 
established command. 

Goetz’s attitude is undoubtedly the 
correct one. Rhubarb run wild will 
choke baseball, and it is best to prune 
it drastically on occasion with a Goetz- 
ian thumb. This may serve to justify 
Goetz’s actions in Cincinnati the other 
night when Rookie Robinson backed 
out of the box and started to argue. 

Now, there is nothing more galling 
to an umpire with 20 seasons in the 
major leagues behind him than having 
a 20-year-old rookie tell him he is 
wrong. What the umpire might tol- 
erate in the veteran ballplayer he can- 
not abide in the neophyte. Goetz told 


Robinson flatly that the pitch was a 
strike and that that was that. When 
Robinson continued to argue, Goetz 
signaled the pitcher to resume pitch- 
ing, and when the ball came to the 
plate he called it strike three. Robin- 
son was out, the inning was over and 
the 18,909 fans in Crosley Field were 
ready to throw fellow Cincinnatian 
Goetz into the Ohio River. 

Goetz, however, undoubtedly felt 
that he was entirely justified. The 
game, a tense one, had to be controlled; 
this was almost certainly the reason 
why he threw Westrum out so quickly 
in the following inning. 

Even Manager Birdie Tebbetts of 
the Redlegs admitted that Goetz’s ac- 
tions were justified under baseball law, 
though Birdie did protest that he 
thought Larry had been a little hasty. 
At any rate, you can be reasonably 
sure that the next time young Frank 
Robinson gets involved in a dispute 
with Goetz— or any other umpire — 
he’ll know who is in ultimate control of 
the game and when it is wise to cut 
the rhubarb. p) 


X-RAY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

This Week (5/28 — 6/3) Season (to June 3) 

Philadelphia 5-2 .714 ... Milwaukee 20-13 .606 . .. 
Pittsburgh 6-3 .667 Pittsburgh 24-16 .600 . 

Chicago 5-4 .556 1 Cincinnati 23-18 .561 1 

Cincinnati 5-4 .556 1 St. Louis 24-19 .558 1 

Milwaukee 4-4 .500 114 Brooklyn 20-19 .513 3 

Brooklyn 3-5 .375 2 14 New York 17-23.425 6 14 

New York 3-5 .375 2'/, Philadelphia 15-23 .395 7*4 

St. Louis 2-6 .250 314 Chicago 13-25 .342 9 V4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


TEAM LEADERS 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Batting H.R. Pitching 

Mil Bruton .343 Mathews 8 Buhl 

Crandall 8 Burdette 

Thomson 8 Crone 

Pitt Long .380 Long 15 Friend 

Cinn Bailey .333 Bell 1 1 Lawrence 

Jablonski 11 


Post 


11 


St L Repulski .400 Boyer 12 McDaniel 

Bkn Snider .313 Snider 9 Newcombe 

NY Lockman .278 Katt 7 Antonelli 

Phil Ashburn .323 Lopata 10 Haddix 

Chi Fondy .303 Banks 12 Rush 


This Week (5/28—6/3) 
Detroit 6-0 1.000 . 
Chicago 5-2 .714 114 
Baltimore 4-4 .500 3 
New York 4-4 .500 3 
Kansas City 3-4 .429 3 Vt 
Boston 3-5 .375 4 
Washington 3-6 .333 414 
Cleveland 2-5 .286 414 


Season (to June 3) 

New York 29-16 .644 

Chicago 20-16 .556 4)5 

Cleveland 22-19 .537 5 

Boston 21-21 .500 614 

Detroit 21-21 .500 614 

Baltimore 20-23 .465 8 

Kansas City 17-25 .405 1014 
Washington 18-27 .400 11 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Batting H.R. 

NY Mantle .411 Mantle 20 

Chi Lollar .339 Moss 3 

Clev Wertz .317 Wertz 10 

Bost Vernon .360 Getnert 10 

Det Maxwell .376 Maxwell 10 

Balt Nieman .338 Triandos 7 

KC Slaughter .296 Lopez 9 

Wash Courtney .333 Sievers 12 


Pitching 

Ford 7-2 

Wilson 7-2 

Lemon 6-2 

Brewer 7-1 

Hoeft 5-2 

Moore 4-3 

Ditmar 4-4 

Ramos 3-2 


HEROES AND COATS 


hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Strikeouts (NL) 


THE SEASON (to Ji 

BEST 

Repulski, St L. .400 
Mantle. NY. .411 
Long. Pitt, 15 
(1 per 1014 AB) 
Mantle. NY, 20 
(1 per 8.4 AB) 
Friend, Pitt. 9-2 
Brewer, Bost. 7-1 
Friend. Pitt. 2.57 
Ford. NY. 1.56 
Friend. Pill. 60 
(514 pet game) 
Score, Clev. 86 
(10 per game) 


WORST 

Hamner. Phil, .159 
Francona, Balt. .167 
Temple. Cinn. 1 
(1 per 171 AB) 
Kuenn. Det. 1 
(1 per 174 AB) 
Hacker. Chi. 0-5 
Palica, Balt. 2-7 
Jones, Chi, 7.97 
Mass. Det. 8.10 
Minner. Chi, 11 
(2.7 per game) 
Keegan, Chi, 13 
(2.7 per game) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Boyer. St L. (.357) 
Long. Pitt. (.380) 
Musial. St L. (.284) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle, NY, (.411) 
Bauer. NY, (.200) 
Sievers. Wash. (.256) 
Simpson, KC, (.274) 
Lopez, KC, (.293) 


Baiting 
Home runs 
RBI 

Strikeouts 


HE WEEK'S BEST (5 28— 6/3) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ashburn, Phil, .467 
Bell. Cin. 6 
Thomson, Mil. 15 
Nuxhall. Cin. 18 


Kuenn. Det. .429 
Wertz. Clev, 4 
Yost, Wash. 9 
Score. Clev, 19 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Batting Walls, Pitt, .333 Aparicio, Chi. .259 

Home runs F. Robinson. Cinn. 10 Colavito, Clev, 4 

RBI Walls. Pitt, 22 Colavito, Clev, 13 

Pitching McDaniel. St L, 4-1 Sisler, Bost, 2-2 
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IP FROM THE TOP 



for all golfers except 
low-handicap players 


from Charles Mckenna, Oak Hill Country Club, Pittsford, N. Y. 


It's a rare day when you’ll see an average golfer practicing ap- 
proach shots, chip shots or trap shots. And that is one of the 
many reasons why his game doesn’t improve. If he does deign to 
practice, the driver is his weapon. He won’t relinquish the idea 
that a 250-yard drive is the game’s biggest thrill. This is not the 
attitude of the good golfer. He would rather run up a fine chip 
shot for his birdie or par any time. 

When you are chipping from 30 yards out, you can use a num- 
ber 6, 7, 8 or 9 iron. The particular club depends for the most part 
on your preference, with due respect, of course, to the lie of the 
ball and the terrain to be dealt with. But the stance and the club 
action are fundamentally the same in all cases. Use an open stance 
— the left foot back slightly from the line of the shot. Keep the 
weight more on the left foot than on the right. Bend the knees a 
bit so that you feel an inclination to sit. Don’t pick the club up on 
the backswing. Brush it away from the ball, keeping the wrists 
firm so that the stroke doesn’t become wobbly. Try not to hurry 
or to poke the ball, and don’t try to lift the ball. The club will do 
that for you. And after you have contacted the ball, let the club 
head swing out toward the hole. 



Above: the golfer’s wrists are kept firm 
on the backswing. At right: the length 
of the follow-through should be about 
equal to the length of the backswing 


NEXT WEEK’S PRO: JACK BURKE ON IIITT1.NO TII-VT CLOUD 




the NENA/ 


Master-Matched 

POWER-BILTS 

INJew Power-Bilt Master-Matching 
brings you the ultimate in golf club 
playability ! Here are clubs so per- 
fectly inter-related in balance and 
feel, that if you were blindfolded, 
all clubs in the set would feel 
exactly alike when you sw'ing 
them. Try it! We call this Uniform 
Swing Feel! 

Master-Matching makes it possible 
to quickly groove a consistent 
swing too ... hit shot after shot 
where you want it! This feeling of 
"command” over each club is truly 
the answer to a golfer’s dream. 
Ask your Pro. 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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• NATURE 


by JOHN O’REILLY 


Clear bugles on the Mississippi as 
Crip and Josephine proudly herald 

NUMBERS 30 & 31 


R oosting on a rooftop just behind 
the Mississippi levee in New Or- 
leans, a group of men and women kept 
a four-day vigil last week, staring down 
into a patch of weeds and grass at the 
unfolding of an event which no man 
had ever seen before, the hatching of a 
pair of whooping cranes. 

In many respects the arrival of the 
two rusty-brown fledglings in the Au- 
dubon Park Zoo was an ornithological 
miracle. The parent birds, Crip and 
Josephine, had both been wounded by 
gunshot years before. They had been 
captured and shunted back and forth 
between Texas and Louisiana. They 
had been kept under conditions utterly 
foreign to the wild and wary race of 
whooping cranes. 

Their previous nesting attempts had 
resulted in failure, except in 1950 when 
they produced a chick on the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge, on the Texas 
coast. But that chick, dubbed Rusty, 
disappeared four days after hatching, 
apparently the victim of a raccoon. 
Nobody ever got within 150 yards of 
Rusty. When the whoopers left the 
refuge this spring for their breeding 
grounds in northern Canada there were 
only 27 of the wild birds left. The 
hatching of these babies by the captive 
birds brings the world whooping crane 
total to 31. If any are reared in Canada, 
the results will not be known until the 
crane families come back to their Texas 
wintering grounds this fall. 

It also was a miracle that George 
Douglass, director of the zoo, did not 
collapse under the month-long strain 
of having the only captive whooping 
cranes in the world produce young 
under his care. At one crucial point 
Douglass, his muscles cramped from 
squatting on the slate roof, the only 
vantage point from which the nest 
could be seen, raised a strained face and 
said, “I’m taking sedatives.” 

The place where Crip and Jo nested 
was about as secluded as a baseball 
diamond. In fact, there are three base- 
ball diamonds nearby, but the nearest 


was closed for fear that a stray ball 
might sail over the fence. The New Or- 
leans home of the cranes is an acre-and- 
a-quarter enclosure fenced with chicken 
wire strung on old railroad ties. It lies 
just behind a row of animal cages hous- 
ing lions, elephants and bears. On the 
other side is a shed for park trucks and 
maintenance equipment. A hundred 
yards beyond that is the river levee. 
Along one side of Crip and Jo’s pen 
runs a park drive. 

The spot selected for laying the eggs 


to their odd surroundings. The enclo- 
sure with its cedar trees, its althea 
shrubs, its crape myrtle trees and elder- 
berry bushes has become their domain. 
There is a little pool of fresh water, and 
Hector Benoit, their keeper, brings 
food each day, entering and leaving 
with slow movements. 

On April 27 Hector discovered a sin- 
gle egg near the fence. No nest had been 
built; the egg simply rested on the 
short grass. It was olive brown and 
splotched with darker brown markings, 
especially on the larger end. Four days 
later a second egg appeared beside the 
first. As the incubation continued the 
birds piled dried grass up around the 
eggs into a semblance of a nest. Rains 
came during the nesting month and 
the grass grew tall. 

When the eggs were laid Douglass 
stationed a round-the-clock guard over 
his potential crane family, a keeper on 
one side of the pen and a policeman on 
the other. 

During the incubation the five-foot 
birds took turns on the nest with Jo- 
sephine doing most of the work. When 



actual-size painting shows whooping crane egg like those hatched last week in 
New Orleans’ Audubon Park Zoo. Chicks arrived after month-long incubation period. 


was right next to the chicken wire and 
only 25 feet from the back wall of the 
shed. As the birds took turns on the 
nest they could hear the deep whistles 
of boats on the river, the roar of lions, 
the yells of baseball players, the crow- 
ing of a bunch of bantam roosters and 
the murmuring of the pigeons that 
come to share their food. To top it all 
there was a floodlight on the shed 
which came on each night to cast its 
beams over the brooding birds. 

Normally any one of these sights or 
sounds would be enough to give a 
whooping crane the creeping meemies, 
but Crip and Josephine, through years 
of captivity, have become accustomed 


she wanted relief she gave a low, roll- 
ing call and Crip would come to the 
nest. She would rise and walk away, 
stretching her wings. Then he would 
step forward, reach down and roll 
the eggs about with his beak before 
settling over them. Each time there 
was a nest relief the arriving bird would 
roll the eggs slowly and carefully. 

The incubation period could only be 
guessed at because in the case of Rusty 
the exact date the egg was laid had not 
been learned. It was thought to be from 
32 to 34 days. In the early stages of 
the incubation period Josephine left 
the nest as much as six times a day and 
each time the male took over. As the 
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end of incubation drew near, Josephine 
left less frequently. 

By Monday, the 31st day of incuba- 
tion, there was a definite change in the 
behavior of Josephine. She refused to 
leave the nest, rising only occasionally 
to turn the eggs. She gave her low, 
gurgling call repeatedly, and at night- 
fall she was still sitting tight. During 
the night the guard telephoned the 
director saying that he heard peeping. 
Douglass got there at 1:20 a.m. and 
stayed until 3:30 a.m. During that 
time he thought he heard peeping too. 
If they did, the chick was peeping in- 
side the cracked egg as in the case with 
baby chickens. 

The next morning Josephine was still 
on the nest. A long ladder had been 
placed against the shed, giving access 
to the steep roof from the side away 
from the cranes. From the ridge, ob- 
servers could look down into the nest 
from a distance of only 40 feet. We sat 
on the ridge or clung to the slates with 
our heads peeking over. Each time 
Josephine rose to turn the eggs, eyes 
strained toward the nest. At first there 


TRAGEDY 

At dawn Sunday the younger and small- 
er of the two whooping crane chicks was 
missing. Ten zoo employees slashed the 
undergrowth with scythes and crawled 
through the grass in a vain search. 
George Douglass, zoo director, feared 
that an owl or a rat had made off with 
the weaker chick during the night. Im- 
mediately he had a small-mesh wire 
fence built, reducing the pen to one- 
sixth of its former size. Workmen also 
were covering the pen with a wire roof 
to keep out further marauders. At last 
report chick No. 1 was in fine shape— 
husky, always hungry and growing fast. 


was no sign of change, but at 10:15 a.m. 
she rolled one egg over. There on the 
top of it near the large end was a hole 
the size of a nickel. 

“Did you see what I saw?” the di- 
rector asked, lowering his binoculars. 
We nodded. Each time Josephine rose 
to turn the eggs the hole was a bit 
larger. It progressed around the shell 
until it was two inches long. At 2:05 
p.m. a wing stuck out. The director 
called down orders to make sure the 
guards were at their posts. Josephine 
sat down again. But she kept shifting 
nervously on the nest. Crip remained 
nearby, treading up and down until 
he had matted down a large area of 
the long grass. 

continued on next page 



Half the fun of playing golf 
IS A WORTHY CLUB! 

You’re on lop of the world. Your approach shot landed pin high. 
You’re up. You know your first putt will drop. And il does. 

Golf brings thrills like this. And you'll get your share if you use 
worthy clubs. 

In fact, your pro will tell you how all leading manufacturers are 
building nciv power and new accuracy into 1956 clubs, fitted with 
True Temper’s famous KocKET Golf Shafts ... to make them the 
finest they’ve ever produced. 

You’ll find that True Temper shafts are used in golf clubs made 
for men, women and youngsters in a complete range of prices. 
Incidentally, look in any pro's bag . . . chances are 93 to 1 that his 
clubs have True Temper shafts, loo. 



“Better Golf” features facts about golf etiquette, 
rules and includes space for recording scores. It’s free 
wherever fine golf clubs arc sold ... or write: True 
Temper Corp., 1623 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


True Temper S3 


Finest quality in golt-club shafts 
Hammers, hatchets, axes • Lawn, 
garden and farm tools • Shovels 
Shears • Fishing tackle 
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Time for a 
Checkup? 

Who knows, maybe it is. "You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 

So why not your investments, too? 

After all, times change — and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 

Maybe your objectives have changed. 

Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 

Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 

That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 

And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we’ll be 
happy to tell you. 

Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 

If you'd like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address — 

Walter A. Scholl 

Department TA-27 

Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 107 Cities 


NATURE 

continued from page 53 

At 2:36 p.m. Josephine rose. The 
egg had broken open and beside it was 
stretched a brown form the size of a 
robin. It was damp and glistening and 
the down stuck close to its body. It 
threshed its stubby wings and peeped. 
The peep was like that of a baby 
chicken but louder and coarser. Jo- 
sephine sat down again. 

Douglass climbed down the ladder, 
hurrying to his office to carry out his 
promises to phone local papers ‘‘in case 
anything happens.” 

“The baby is strong, the mother is 
fine and I’m a wreck,” he announced. 
“This is the best mother and father 
I've ever seen on a nest. It was a bird 
watcher’s paradise.” 

At 5:34 p.m. Josephine rose and 
called to Crip. Crip walked over and 
for the first time obviously recognized 
the chick. Then the parent birds, 
standing side by side, raised their heads 
in the air and gave the loud call of the 
whooping crane, a call which is not a 
whoop at all but a clear, bugling sound. 
This time it was as though they were 
making their own announcement. Jo- 
sephine went to the pool 20 feet away, 
drank and hurried back to the nest. 

Whileshewas gone Crip didn’t cover 
the nest but moved around it slowly 
with his head down close to the new- 
born chick. Darkness came and the 
floodlight on the shed went on. Jo- 
sephine sat on the nest as she always 
did at night. The tall grass cast shadow 
patterns over her w'hite plumage. In 
the half light 10 feet from the nest 
stood old Crip, erect, silent and alert. 



OLDER CHICK WATCHES OVER NEW ARRIVAL AS 


The assorted noises of the day were 
gone but for an occasional cry of some 
animal in the zoo. Crip stood straight 
as a sentinel, inclining his head now 
and then to gaze into the night sky. 

By daylight the chick had fluffed 
out into a rich brown. It could stand 
but still stayed at its mother's side. 
At 7:35 a.m. Josephine reached out, 
caught a bug and tried to get the chick 
to take it. The chick grabbed for it but 
it was impossible to tell whether it 
went down. At 8:20 a.m. it started to 
rain, and Josephine eased the chick 
under her breast feathers. 

At 11 :25 a.m. the parents called, and 
Josephine relinquished the nest to Crip 
for the first time since the hatching of 
the chick. She walked over and ate 
hurriedly, her first meal in two days. 
She returned to the nest in 11 minutes. 
By 3:30 p.m. the chick was stronger 
and wandered 10 to 20 feet from the 
nest. The old birds changed places at 
intervals of a half hour to an hour. 

The bird not on the nest continually 
tramped the grass near the chick, turn- 
ing up grasshoppers, bugs and snails 
which were mashed and then passed to 
the chick which snatched them eager- 
ly. The first morsel I saw the chick 
take was a plump spider. Once Crip 
caught a katydid but it was too big 
to be swallowed. 

By this time the shed roof was crawl- 
ing with student ornithologists, zoo 
employees and assorted photographers 
and reporters. The cranes paid almost 
no heed to the row of figures above 
them. 

A hole was first discovered in the 
second egg at 3:05 p.m. Wednesday. 
Thursday dragged on without its 
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hatching. The hole got somewhat big- 
ger and movement could be detected, 
but night came without a second chick. 

“Do you think there’s cause for wor- 
ry?” Douglass asked, a distraught look 
in his eyes. During the night he didn’t 
sleep a wink. At 5:25 a.m. Friday he 
climbed to the roof and sat there, a 
weary figure in the growing light. At 
6:08 a.m. chick No. 1 came out from 
under the mother. At 6:17 a.m. Jo- 
sephine rose and there in the nest was 
chick No. 2, already fluffy and able to 
sit up and take notice. Apparently it 
had hatched early in the night. 

From his rooftop perch the director 
turned toward Ignatius Champagne, 
zoo maintenance man, standing in the 
yard below. Douglass raised two fin- 
gers in a sign which meant two chicks 
but which also was the V for Victory. 
Then he climbed down the ladder like 
a 10-year-old boy. 

He passed the day answering the 
telephone and reading telegrams which 
came in from zoo directors, wildlife of- 
ficials and others from many parts of 
the United States and Canada. By this 
time he was being called “Pop” all 
over New Orleans. At one point in his 
busy day he was asked what he in- 
tended to do with the young whoopers. 

“We’ve got to raise ’em in captivity 
first,” he said. “That’s never been 
done, either.” 

Back in the pen Crip, a captive for 
seven years, and Josephine, a captive 
for 15 years, led their two fluffy off- 
spring through the grass on a diligent 
bug hunt. After seven years of trying 
they were still intent on becoming the 
first to raise young whooping cranes 
under unnatural conditions. Ce n p ) 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 

Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


APPOINTMENT of a 
NEW new Secretary, of 

MAN the Interior is big 

news for conserva- 
tionists any time, and so it was last 
week when the President named Fred- 
erick Andrew Seaton, 46-year-old Ne- 
braska publisher, to succeed the con- 
troversial Douglas McKay, with whom 
they had often been at violent logger- 
heads (Outdoor Week, March 19, 
April 2). 

Ex-Senator Seaton, although long 
known as a liberal Republican and 
highly respected White House adviser, 
is not publicly equated with any Ad- 
ministration policy, popular or other- 
wise. But outdoorsmen were encour- 
aged to learn that he is an active hunt- 
er and fisherman, and Mr. Secretary 
dropped a couple of quotes to prove it: 

On dry-fly angling: “I’m the best in 
the world; every fisherman worth his 
salt regards himself as the best.” 

On hunting deer in the Black Hills 
country with his 30-06 rifle: “The finest 
deer rifle. . . 

On the general question of conserva- 
tion Seaton gave SI a preliminary hint 
of his future policies. After noting 
the nation’s burgeoning population he 
added: “It is obvious . . . that we 
must not only think seriously but act 
seriously in the propagation and pres- 
ervation of our fish and wildlife. . . .” 

Seaton’s cautious words will be hope- 
fully recei ved by conservationists, who 
will also be anxious to see how he im- 
plements them. 


AT fiercely paternal, 

Al _i_ the intrepid cock 

costs grouse just would 

not give up. If he 
wasn’t camped on the runway defying 
planes to land at Hibbing, Minneso- 
ta’s Municipal Airport, which has had 
its moments with a skunk (Outdoor 
Week, April 2), Herman was bouncing 
up to peck at their offending wings. If 
he wasn’t screeching his annoyance at 
disembarked passengers he was bolting 
between the wheels of taxiing planes 
invariably to be trapped in the prop 


wash and blasted into a humiliating 
ball of flying feathers. But he was al- 
ways on his feet to chase such presump- 
tuous mechanical birds down the run- 
way, and he had the admiration of all 
who knew him. They realized that he 
wasn’t entirely crotchety, that his reck- 
less forays stemmed also from an heroic 
determination to safeguard at all costs 
his mate and her clutch of grouse eggs 
tucked in the grass by the runway. 
Still, they sadly agreed, it was only a 
matter of time, and two weeks ago the 
timecame. His judgmentoff, his courage 
at full tide, Herman charged into a 
whirling propeller. Except for a few 
wisps of down, all that remained was 
his reputation. 


girl about 1868 some 

meets sirl gypsy moths 

boy and boy gypsy 

moths escaped the 
clutches of an amateur Massachusetts 
entomologist who had imported them 
from Europe and founded a moth dy- 
nasty in this land of opportunity which 
has survived millions of dollars in 
eradicative effort. Like the spruce bud- 
worm in the West, the eastern gypsy 
moth ravages those trees vital to water- 
shed maintenance. But when the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that it would soon begin DDT spray- 
ing by air in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey the news was received 
with consternation by anglers who 
feared that trout and insect life in their 
much-revered streams would also be 
seriously affected. 

They are aware that even if DDT 
is not applied directly over a stream, 
wind drift or a much later water runoff 
can contaminate it. This has already 
come to pass on New Brunswick’s 
famed salmon river, the Miramichi, 
as well as" on the Yellowstone River 
in Montana. During July of 1955, 
132,856 acres of the Yellowstone River 
drainage were sprayed with an almost 
equal poundage of DDT, and three 
months later Montana biologists noted 
an obvious lack of insect life on streams 
within the sprayed area. They further 
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found “a severe fish mortality” on the 
Yellowstone, with dead fish in an 
“emaciated condition resulting from an 
inadequate food supply.” The Forest 
Service, which handles spruce bud- 
worm control projects for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is much con- 
cerned over the Yellowstone disaster; 
concerned enough to have delayed 
plans for spraying the headwaters of 
Montana’s Madison River this summer 
and concerned enough to have called, 
on February 24 in Washington, a meet- 
ing between conservationists and gov- 
ernment technicians. It was conceded 
at this meeting that the Yellowstone 
River debacle was caused by DDT, but 
there was some puzzlement as to why 
the Bitterroot River drainage, which 
had been sprayed in exactly the same 
fashion, came through unscathed. The 
Forest Service further pointed out that 
the Yellowstone case was by far the 
worst reported, that although stream 
life was sometimes bothered after 
spraying, the effects were usually tem- 
porary and not serious. All hands 
agreed, nevertheless, that considerable 
research is necessary to insure against 
future mistakes. 

Sportsmen will hope for research 
funds and for some method of gypsy 
moth and spruce budworm control that 
will leave trout waters untouched. 


fisherman's SO— season opened 
CALENDAR ( 0r °P en ^' SC ~ sea ' 

son closed (or closes). 
C- clear water; D 

water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N water 
at normal height; sh slightly high; H high; 
VH— very high; L— low; it rising; F falling. 
WT50 wate' temperature 50 \ FG fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP— fishing poor; OG— outlook 
good; OF— outlook fair; OP— outlook poor 


TROUT: PENNSYLVANIA: Tearful spy reports 
conditions still darkest in years. Central state 
streams HC after heavy rains. OP. Northern 
tier waters H but OF if weather moderates. 
Limestone streams in Huntingdon, Blair and 
Centre counties having coffin fly hatch with 
FG at dusk in spite of murky water and cold 
weather. 

Wisconsin: Brooks and browns have started 
taking flies all over state and OF/OG. Poor 
rainbow results on Brule River indicate fish 
have returned to Lake Superior. Until possible 
fall spawning runs: OP. 

ONTARIO: OG across northern section of prov- 
ince but FF until expected warm weather takes 
effect. Bluejay and Manitoulin creeks H and C 
and full of disinterested rainbows. Some lakers 
reported from Redstone Lake in Haliburton 
area, with OG. 

Colorado: Gunnison River anglers on pins 
and needles for expected mid-June willow fly 
hatch. OVG, but most other steams still H 
and R and OP/F until they drop. 

STRIPED BASS: Massachusetts: Fish mov- 
ing, and usual stampede to Cape Cod Canal is 
on after Ed Ecker of Middletown. Conn., who 
turned same trick last year, landed first mi- 
grant of season, a 12-pounder, Thursday after- 
noon. Friday morning canal also gave up a 
34-pounder, and OVG. 

NEW JERSEY: 30- to 55-pounders inhaling 
deep trolled spoons all the way from Sandy 
Hook to Seabright, with OVG through June 
continued on next page 
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although night trolling with rigged eels and big 
plugs will also produce as weather warms. Surf 
casters at Deal and Seabright report some 
fish, and OF. 

BLUEFISH: north Carolina: Water boiling 
with snappers in Oregon Inlet, Hatteras Inlet 
and in Dare coast surf. Most unusual trophy 
claimed by John Donnho of Nags Head who 
snatched 10-pound, one-eyed fish from surf 
with his bare hands. For anglers who prefer 
rods, OVG. 

VIRGINIA: Large schools of finicky 2-pounders 
reported in Chesapeake. Larger blues expected 
any day, and OF/C. 

NEW jersey: Sporadic action for surf bugs 
from Long Beach Island north to Seaside Park, 
and OG for fish to 2 pounds. 


FISH BOX 

Among last week’s noteworthy catches: 
Mrs. Styles Bridges, wife of U.S. Senator 
from New Hampshire, a 5-pound, 5-ounce 
LANDLOCKED SALMON front Lake Winni- 
pesaukee; a 144-pound tarpon caught on 
30-pound test line by Gregory Costa Jr. of 
Metuchen, N.J. fishing out of Marathon on 
the Florida Keys; by Otto Weigel of Mc- 
Cook, Neb., a 1 4-pound, S-ounce walleyed 
pike out of Maloney Lake for a possible 
Nebraska record; a 43-pound shovelbill 
catfish caught by William Brown of Wild- 
wood Community, Tenn. after hour-and-a- 
half struggle in Douglas Lake; by Dana 
Hunter of Clinton, Maine, a 24-pound 
lake trout snagged at the northeast 
carry on far end of Moosehead Lake, which 
down-Easters claim is heaviest rod-and- 
reel laker in 25 or more years. 


PACIFIC SALMON: CALIFORNIA: Tricky 
winds outside Golden Gate dampened results 
last week but a few fish to 30 pounds reported 
from lightship and off Double Points. OG as 
wind drops. Monterey Bay skiff anglers doing 
well in calm weather but salmon are reported 
running at 20 fathoms: OF/G. 

British COLUMBIA: FG for spring run fish 
to 30 pounds off Campbell River, Comox and 
Saanich Inlet, and OG. Most points near Van- 
couver report OF/G. 

BLACK BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Limits 
cheap in all fresh waters on northeastern 
coast with some fish to 8 pounds; OVG. 
VIRGINIA: Spawning over and fish gorging on 
lures in the Chickahominy and York rivers; 
OVG. 

FLORIDA: Central areas still plagued by 
drought. Best fishing in Polk County phos- 
phate pits where water is deep. OP F until 
rain. West coast, especially in back waters of 
the Withlacoochee, OVG. 

TARPON: Florida: Action peaking all 
through Keys with OVG. Upper Keys snooper 
advises that Dane Free of Chillicothe, Ohio 
boated 11 1-pounder on 15-pound test line and 
spinning tackle after hour-and-45-minute has- 
sle. FVG all along west coast, with excellent 
catches even off Gandy Bridge which hooks 
metropolitan Tampa and St. Petersburg. OVG 
through June. 

MUSKELLUNGE: Wisconsin: Fish starting 
to hit in Chippewa River Flowage and Lake 
Thompson in the Rhinelander area. Best lures 
are spoons, hucktails and live suckers. OF/G 
as weather warms. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA : Boners paving flats 
from one end of Keys to the other: OVG. 
TUNA: Bahamas: Northern migration across 
hanks still in full swing after late start. Cat 
Cay and Bimini OVG until mid-June with 
bluefins to 600 pounds. Five-day 12th Annual 
Cat Cay Tuna Tournament ended Friday with 
63 fish weighed in by 22 contestants. Winner 
was William K. Carpenter of Montchanin, Del., 
with 11 tuna tipping scales at total of 4,939 
pounds. 
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IN SITUATIONS LIKE THIS: 


Only nylon cord tires 
can give you utmost safety 
—surest protection 
against tire trouble 


For some kinds of driving, ordinary cord 
tires will meet your needs. But there are 
too many Limes when you can’t afford to 
risk tire trouble or ignore tire safety — 
when you need tires that assure greatest 
dependability. These are the times you’ll 
be glad you’re riding on tires with nylon 
cords. 

You'll find nylon cord tires cost very little 
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Nylon makes possible a far stronger 
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vides greater safety and durability. To- 
day almost every military and commer- 
cial aircraft lands on nylon cord tires; 
billions of miles of truck-tire use have 
proved nylon's superiority. 
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Tire manufacturers make nylon cord tires 
— in tubeless or conventional types. 
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• BOXING by BUDD SCHULBERG 

Si’s columnist emeritus reviews the movie made from his 
book and decides that ‘The Harder They Fall’ fell prey to 

HOLLYWOOD HOKUM 


W HEN I promised to fill my old 
space with a critique (or call it 
a blast) of The Harder They Fall, I 
didn’t quite realize what I was letting 
myself in for. A fairly faithful and cer- 
tainly forceful motion picture has been 
adapted by Mark Robson, the director, 
from my novel, and the film has won 
kudos from New York to Cannes. 

But there is simply no pleasing some 
people. Take this columnist emeritus 
of SI; him there is no pleasing. As taut 
and fierce and well acted and vivid in 
detail as the picture is, it is guilty on 
at least half a dozen counts of present- 
ing an inaccurate and overstated pic- 
ture of boxing evils as they exist today. 

Let’s start with the ads. The picture 
promised to expose “the swindle that 
is big-time boxing.” 

Now I hardly qualify as an apologist 
for big-time boxing, but to suggest that 
every fight is fixed, every manager ve- 
nal and every fighter a victim is to do 
a large injustice to hundreds of fine 
fighters and reliable trainers and man- 
agers whose careers ride on the un- 
known outcome of every big fight. If 
Sugar Ray wins, the Robinson myth 
sails on. If Olson loses, he's out of the 
big time for good and all. The big fights 
of recent years have all— or nearly all 
—been on the level. There is no moment 
of greater drama and uncertainty in 
the whole world of sports than the 
tingling few seconds when the antago- 
nists dance in their corners waiting for 
the bell to send them out to do or be 
undone. 

Yes, there have been barneys in box- 
ing— Fox-LaM otta, Graziano-Da vey , 
Paddy Young-Gene Hairston, Art Ara- 
gon-Tommy Campbell, Gavilan-Sax- 
ton— to name a few. But boxing is not 
yet a vaudeville. It is a professional 
sport which too often hides its face 
from scandal— a sport infected with 
Carbos and Palermos and their com- 
placent piecemen. And yet— and here 
The Harder They Fall fell down for me 
—it’s a sport that has served well and 
been well served by such heroes as 


Rocky Marciano, Archie Moore, Ray 
Robinson, Carmen Basilio and a dozen 
other stalwarts. 

Actually, my book was first outlined 
in 1940-41 as a follow-up to What 
Makes Sammy Run? It was put aside 
after Pearl Harbor when the fight world 
no longer seemed to demand attention. 
The cobwebs were wiped away in 1946 
— but the story remained essentially a 
portrait of the fight game at its base 
worst in the early ’30s. 

If I had been making the picture, 
I would have 1) frankly planned it 
as a period piece or 2) updated it to 
a time when rogues still infest the 
fight biz but when they no longer 
operate with the crudity of a water- 
front mob. 

The opening fix in the movie would 
never get by today. A second who 
blinds a fighter he is handling as treat- 
ed in the film would be caught in the 
act by any capable referee. And no 
longer is a handler permitted to throw 
a towel into the ring to signal the de- 
fection of his man. This was outlawed 


in most places years ago for the pre- 
cise reason that it led too easily to 
corruption. 

While I have heard aroused fight 
crowds cry “yellow” at a fighter who 
is doing his honest but poor best, I was 
unable to believe the scene in which 
Gus Dundee, the damaged ex-cham- 
pion (truly played by Pat Comiskey) 
crumples to the canvas and is carried 
out on a stretcher while the crowd re- 
viles him as a quitter and a coward. It 
is an immensely theatrical scene but, 
alas, it rings like a $9 bell. It has been 
my misfortune to see a number of fight- 
ers carried out of the ring on stretchers. 
I was sitting in Willie Pep’s dressing 
room last fall in Tampa when Ferman 
King was thus removed. There was a 
typical rowdy fight crowd. But nobody 
threw nothing, nobody said nothing. 
There was a hush. Death (two days 
later) was in the air. When a fighter 
goes down and fails to get up, when 
he’s down so long as to need a stretcher 
(Bogey and Mark, listen this time: this 
is true) even the crassest and crudest 
of fans knows something most terrible 
is wrong. When (in the picture) a 
fat woman curses the dying ex-champ 
on his way up the aisle, nobody will 
ever say that isn’t dramatic. But no 
one who knows the fight game will 
say it is true. 

The Harder They Fall is being ad- 
vertised as a picture that pulls no 
punches. I agree. But some of the 
punches are illegal because the gloves 
are loaded. In the book, for instance, 
it was enough that the tame giant was 
being thrown into the ring with the 
champion sans handcuffs — somewhat 
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as a built-up Davey was thrown to 
Gavilan, who needed no dramatic gim- 
mick for wanting to demolish him. The 
Iveed was just so much the superior 
professional fighter that he could not 
help destroying Davey— even with his 
inability to hit the long ball. But what 
do we have in the film The Harder 
They Fall? A Maxie Baer overplaying 
Max Baer saying he wants revenge on 
Toro (my giant) Moreno because 
Toro’s press agent is taking the credit 
for killing Old Gus in the ring. It was 
his, Maxie’s, punches what really put 
Gus under the daisies, argues Max. 
And he wants the glory as the true 
minister of death. 

Birdseed. I have known boxers pret- 
ty well over a 30-year span. I have put 
in some hours with Fidel LaBarba, 
Mickey Walker, George Godfrey, Billy 
Soose, Jackie Fields, Roger Donoghue, 
Willie Pep, Lee Oma, Abe Simon, 
Rocky Marciano— all kinds: intelli- 
gent, limited, cagey, generous; fighting 
fools, careful fencers, brilliant, pedes- 
trian-all kinds. Some of them have 
figured in fatalities or near fatalities. 
Not one ever voiced any other senti- 
ment but anguish for any permanent 
damage inflicted on an opponent. In- 
deed, the men I have known who have 
suffered the death of an opponent in 
the ring are obsessed with the tragedy, 
haunted by the specter of the dead 
man’s face. 

So in the name of the boxing frater- 
nity that has no idea I am scribbling 
these words, I accuse The Harder They 
Fall film makers of sensationalism 
above and beyond the call of dramatic 
art when they twist a heavyweight 
champion of the world into a leering 
psychopath. Maxie Baer, who queens 
through this incredible part, may have 
been a tamed tiger but he wasn’t a 
monster. 

Another point: the unrehearsed 
candid-camera scene of one Joe Greb, 
the broken-faced wino, on Skid Row is 
capsule sociology and lightning theater. 
A nice touch. But anyone who draws 
from the frightful scene the conclu- 
sion that all old fighters are toothless, 
penniless punchies should attend the 
next session of the Veteran Boxers As- 
sociation. I respect old fighters and I 
long to see a home for the needy ones, 
based on the Motion Picture Relief 
Fund idea. But I know that some of 
the chief contributors will be veteran 
boxers themselves who are thriving in 
a score of enterprises from acting to 
banking. 

Another fundamental difference be- 
tween the novel and the film: the book 
opens with a loving account of classic 


encounters between Frank Slavin and 
Peter Jackson, Corbett and Choynski. 
Toro Moreno’s benighted career is 
backlighted with tales of fistic courage, 
of Charlie Goldmanlike devotion. The 
book is sprinkled with affectionate 
vignettes from the liniment world of 
Eighth Avenue. You can only hate 
truly the things you love. I accuse my 
talented friend Mark Robson of mak- 
ing his film out of hating for the sake of 
hating, without taking the trouble, the 
artistic trouble, the Dostoevskian trou- 
ble of first learning to love that which 
he would destroy. 

It’s a helluva picture, Mark — taut, 
tense, terse, tough, tenacious, terrify- 
ing. I think people ought to see it. As 
long as they know enough not to con- 
fuse truculence with truth. 

One final nip of the fingers that feed 
me: in the original film ending, the 
press agent braved the vengeance of 
the mob by writing an expose which 
began with the flaming phrase: “Box- 
ing must be abolished in America.” I 
filed a protest, partly because this line 
was typed under the manuscript title 
of The Harder They Fall, smudging 
this writer’s identity with that of Bo- 
gart's press agent. My own belief, not 
new to these columns, is that boxing 
can no more be abolished than booze, 
sex, religion and other hungers, for good 
or evil, in the soul and tissue of man. 
Boxing has been abolished, repeatedly, 
and each time has sprung up in ramp- 
ant, bootleg form. The accommodating 
producers revised the line to read: “The 
boxing business must rid itself of . . . 
evil influence— even if it takes an act of 
Congress to do so.” It would be churl- 
ish even to cite this act of graciousness 
on the part of Columbia Pictures if so 
many critics had not based their re- 
views on press showings before the of- 
fending peroration was brought a little 
closer to my original intention. The 
result has been a stream of letters ask- 
ing how I reconcile “abolishment of 
boxing” with my qualified support for 
the game in the pages of this magazine. 

Boxing needs no act of Congress. It 
simply needs what baseball needed 35 
years ago— a Landis, a Helfand-type 
commission in authority to bring box- 
ing into line throughout the land. 
Plus a front office wise enough to co- 
operate in the rehabilitation of the 
juvenile delinquent of American pro- 
fessional sport. 

If The Harder They Fall, with its ex- 
aggerated but undeniable dramatic 
power, calls attention to this need, it 
may have served its purpose as a hay- 
making narrative of the worst that 
can happen. CULP 1 
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•HORSES by ALICE HIGGINS 

American horsemen rise above the machine age to 
take part in the Equestrian Olympics, Melbourne’s 

SWEDISH OVERTURE 


T he grand finale in Australia lies 
ahead. But five months before Mel- 
bourne the Olympic scene is set in 
Stockholm. Here, where the first 
Equestrian Olympics were held in 1912, 
horses and riders from some 30 coun- 
tries meet (June 10-17) for the eighth 
renewal of the biggest international 
competition of its kind. 

Before the punishing Three Day 
event, the skilled dressage tests and 
the spectacular Prix des Nations jump- 
ing, all teams will mass in the stadium 
for the opening ceremonies, rich in 
Olympic tradition and embellished by 
the cachet of royal attendance. 

Glittering carriages with the King 
of Sweden and the Queen of England, 
followed by the Queen of Sweden and 
the Duke of Edinburgh will circle the 
stadium to the royal enclosure. Then, 
following the Olympic flag, will ride 
the contending equestrians. When the 
Games are inaugurated by Sweden's 
King, fanfares will sound from the tow- 
ers, the Olympic hymn will be sung, the 
flag will go up, 1,000 carrier pigeons 


will be released and the Olympic salute 
will boom from outside the walls. One 
trusts the assembled horses will be un- 
perturbed by all this. Then through 
the Marathon Gate will dash a horse- 
man, halting to salute with raised 
torch, galloping down the field to light 
the Olympic flame. 

First comes the Three Day event. 
For each of three days the same horse 
and rider will meet a different test. 
Day No. 1 is devoted to dressage of an 
intermediate type, less complicated 
than in the Grand Prix de Dressage 
later in the week. 

The second day, the endurance 
phase, is the severest and most im- 
portant, for it counts decisively in case 
of a tied score. Of the five sections mak- 
ing the endurance phase (which must 
be completed consecutively) the stee- 
plechase and cross-country run are the 
most generous in points and most gruel- 
ing for the horse— so much so that dur- 
ing the 1932 Olympics in Los Angeles 
a Japanese colonel, as a memorial 
plaque attested, turned aside from the 


prize to save his horse. He heard the 
low voice of mercy, not the loud ac- 
claim of glory. 

For the survivors— perhaps half of 
the original entry— the third day is 
given to show jumping in the stadium 
over an irregular and winding course, 
but with obstacles less formidable than 
in the Prix des Nations. 

The United States has, in the past, 
done well in the Three Day, winning 
its only Equestrian Olympic gold med- 
als for the team performance. While 
the individual awards went to other 
nations, the Army teams drawn from 
the U.S. Cavalry were victorious in 
1932 and again in 1948. Now the Army 
teams are no more, but the team of 
U.S. private citizens managed to place 
third in Helsinki and has more am- 
bitious hopes plus more experience for 
this Olympics ( see color pictures). Swe- 
den has won the team prizes most often 
and, although faced with the same 
problem of a mechanized cavalry, is ex- 
pected to fight hard for first. Germany, 
silver medal winners in 1952, returns 
with substantially the same riders and 
horses, all of whom have campaigned 
with great success in Europe between 
Olympics. The Italians, who find the 
dressage principles contrary to their 
principles of horsemanship, will also 
admit to a lack of the patience nec- 
essary for this training. So although 
they are resigned to beginning on the 
second day without a chance of win- 
ning the event, they are sure they will 
not finish anywhere near last. Great 
Britain, eliminated from the compe- 
tition in 1952, is now a team highly 
favored by many, including the Queen, 
who has lent one of her own horses, 
Countryman. 

The Grand Prix de Dressage opens 
on the sixth day. Sweden, again, has 
been most successful in this event. 
Dressage, often confined in the United 
States to the circus or to an exhibition 
during a horse show, is more appreciat- 
ed as an art and studied as a science in 
other countries. The required subtle 
unity, delicate balance and perfect con- 
trol call for years of patient practice, 
and the fine lines of difference, reward- 
ing to the initiated, are not immedi- 
ately apparent to the casual observer 
continued on page 67 

outdoor obstacle is cleared by 
Walter Staley Jr.’s Mud Dauber during 
practice session before Games. Staley and 
other team members make final choice be- 
tween two possible mounts in Stockholm. 

Color Photographs by 
RICHARD MEEK 



stadium fence is jumped by Flanagan, Pat Smythe’s choice for Prix des Nations 
test. The pair has been a successful combination in English and Continental shows. 
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BILL STEI NK HAL'S, 30-year-old team captain from 
Connecticut, was in Olympics, Pan-American Games. 

WARREN WOFFORD. 20-year-old student from Kan- 
sas, now follows father and brother as Olympic rider. 


PRIX DES 
NATIONS 


FRANK OHAPOT, 24-year-old member of USAF from 
New Jersey, has long record of horse show wins in U.S. 

HUGH WILEY, 29-year-old Navy seaman from Mary- 
land, rode last year with the U.S. Equestrian Team. 






WALTER STALEY, 23-year-old from Missouri, was on 
1952 Olympic team, is Pan-American Games winner. 


WILLIAM HAGGARD, 28-year-old businessman from 
Tennessee, won place on the team at Metamora trials. 


THREE-DAY 

TEAM 


FRANK DUFFY, 19-year-old from Michigan, also rode 
in Mexico’s Pan-American Games, is team's youngest . 


JONATHAN BURTON, 36-year-old Army major, was 
on Army Olympic team in 1948 and Army Prix teams. 







ROBERT BORG, 43, retired Army major from Oregon, is 
coach of Three-Day Team and veteran dressage entry. 


SHIRLEY WATT. 26-year-old from New Jersey, is the 
other dressage entry. Bad knee grounded her in 1952. 



BERTALAN DE NEMETHY. Hungarian coach of Prix 
des Nations riders, has worked wit h team since January. 


JOHN TUPPER ('OLE, retired Army general, is teams’ 
manager, was a cavalry commander and Olympic rider. 




HORSES 

continued from page 62 

who prefers the more hazardous and 
equally skilled performance of the show 
jumper. The best, presentation, in the 
opinion of the judges, will win. Their 
evaluation is based on the flexibility 
and lightness of the horse as well as 
the position and influence of the rider 
throughout the performance. 

Among favorites for the dressage’s 
individual gold medal are Henri St. 
Cyr, Sweden’s Helsinki winner, and 
Denmark’s Liz Hartnel, the first wom- 
an to win an Equestrian Olympic med- 
al. France’s Colonel Jousseaume, an 
Olympic competitor since 1932, will 
again be present on Harpagon, who, 
however, is now around 20, a venerable 
age for a horse, and may lack his for- 
mer polish and grace. Although women 
have been allowed to compete in the 
dressage phase since 1952, this year for 
the first time one has been chosen to 
compete in the Prix des Nations— for 
jumping, the third and most spectacu- 
lar event of the Equestrian Olympics. 

It is in no way surprising that Pat 
Smythe (see page 62), already immor- 
talized at Madame Tussaud’s London 
waxworks, should be chosen for the 
British show jumping team, winners of 
the 1952 Nations team award. The in- 
dividual medal goes to the rider with 
the lowest total of penalty points. (In 
1928 a Czech won with no faults, the 


only time this has been done.) Olympic 
scoring differs from the usual American 
procedure in tha, touches do not count 
while time does. The contest is always 
exciting, with big and wide obstacles 
studding an intricate and secret course. 

France’s Pierre d’Oriola, 1952 in- 
dividual winner, returns with a new 
mare, Voulette, in search of a second 
gold medal, but Italy feels that her 
Raimondo D’lnzeo is an equally strong 
favorite for the Olympic title. The 
Mexican team, which made their na- 
tional anthem famous in Madison 
Square Garden horse shows, will not be 
in Stockholm to attempt a repeat of 
their 1948 victories. Political jealousies 
at home have led to the team’s dis- 
persal. Germany’sHans Winkler, whose 
amateur status was long in doubt, will 
be on hand with Halla, the mare on 
which he made an almost clean sweep 
of U.S. blues in 1954. 

From Cambodia come Norodom Si- 
hanouk’s palace guards, who practice 
jumping with hands tied behind their 
backs, and from Japan the nucleus of 
a new team to attempt a repeat of their 
1932 victory. The U.S. team, with its 
veteran and untried members, awaits 
the challenge, knowing that with horses 
you never can tell, and especially curi- 
ous about just what will emerge from 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Russians 
were undistinguished in 1952, but no 
advance dope on their prospects this 
year has leaked out. Cenj p) 
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SAM AND THE OPEN 

continued from page 31 


a bit farther than most people can.) 

Some knowledgeable old golf hands 
contend that there never was and never 
will be a “natural golf swing.” their 
argument being that the movements 
involved come naturally to no one and 
must be mastered. Be that as it may, if 
anyone was born to hit a golf ball, it 
was Sam. Propelling a ball with a stick 
is hardly less native to his talents than 
walking. In 1945, playing with one 
hand — his left — he toured the Home- 
stead course at Hot Springs in consecu- 
tive rounds of 83, 82, 81. (This included 
holing a three-iron for a hole-in-one. ' 
Last year, for the curiosity of it, he 
played the Old White course at White 
Sulphur left-handed. He had an 86 
which, with practice, he felt he could 
have improved on considerably. Sam 
can apparently play any which way 
and with any equipment. 

Two years ago, in mind of his boy- 
hood when he had banged at rocks 
with sticks of hickory and dogwood he 
had cut from the woods, he decided to 
see if he had lost that skill or enhanced 
it over the years. He found, growing 
near a creek, a piece of swamp maple 
which had a knobby bulge, shaped 
something like the head of a golf club, 
curving out of the “shaft.” He trimmed 
down the shaft (which was about 48 
inches long), got the head balanced, 
added a leather grip, and was ready to 
go. Using only this club and a wedge, 
he got around Old White in 76 shots. 
Other golfers couldn’t get the ball off 
the ground with the homemade wood, 
but Sam could smack it great dis- 
tances and once carried on his second 
shot into the trap before the green on 
the 17th, a fairly long par 5. 

As this last feat of timing suggests, 
Sam has an extraordinary sensitivity 
for the “feel” of a shaft as it relates to 
the head of a club. As is generally 
known, he still uses the same driver 
he had back in 1937 when he shot into 
the spotlight. “You can put that driv- 
er,” he claims, “into a room with 20 or 
30 other drivers and then blindfold me 
and Ah’ll go in and tell you which one 
it is.” He has broken the club three 
times but has always gone back to it, 
for none of the duplicates made to re- 
place it has struck him as having ex- 
actly the same nice balance or quite 
the same look as the head sits to the 
ball. The original shaft of that beauti- 
fully battered relic is still patched to 
the original head. For 15 years now 
the head has been cracked and the 
crack kept packed with wood filler. The 


seasons have worn all the markings 
off the sole plate and the plate is as 
thin as a razor blade. The lead weight 
insert in the head, jockeyed about by 
impact, is all beat up. The insert in 
the face has been replaced three times. 
The complete antique has been refin- 
ished five times. Sam carries no bras- 
sie, going with the driver whenever he 
gets that rare blessing, a perfect brassie 
lie, and he plays his one-iron instead 
the rest of the time. 

Over the years his swing has re- 
mained remarkably constant. “Ah’ve 
tried to keep it as simple as possible,” 
he explains, “but Ah git those periods 
when mah backswing gits out o’ whack. 
When that happens, Ah’ll come too 
much over the ball and have to block 
the shot out with mah left hand. To 
correct things. Ah try not to change 
mah swing one eeny bit. Ah’ve changed 
mah turn a li’l bit sometimes or reset 
the feet a trifle, but mostly Ah work 
to git mah timing back where Ah want 
it.” Sam is almost unique among his 
colleagues in the deep pleasure he re- 
ceives from picking up a club, when he 
is hanging around a course on a non- 
tournament. day, and swinging it back 
and forth lazily and sensing that his 
rhythm is right. “When Ah play mah 
best,” he once stated, “Ah feel Ah’m 
playin’ with mah legs and mah feet.” 




Behind the natural golfer lies the 
natural athlete. During his boyhood 
in Hot Springs — his father worked as 
an engineer at the town power plant— 
Sam played all the sports in season. A 
halfback on the high school football 
team, he handled all the kicking and 
had a punting average of over 40 yards. 
He was one of a neighborhood bunch 
of five boys who began playing basket- 
ball together in the sixth grade and 
who went on to form the high school’s 
starting five from their freshman 
through their senior years. Not a really 
tall man— he is only 5 foot 11 although 
he gives the impression of being much 
larger — Sam’s coordination made him, 
as you would expect, an unusually 
good rebounder. In the spring he 
pitched for the school team and also 
for the town team, the redoubtable 
Independents. He sandwiched in some 
track since he could run the hundred 
in 10 flat. (Sam can still run like a 
youngster.) Since Hot Springs was a 
resort town, he also came into contact 
with tennis although most of his traffic 
with that sport was confined to beat- 
ing a spoiled young star and receiving 
50ci every time he did so from the prima 
donna’s appreciative father. “Ah had a 
good chop and not much else, that kind 
o’ game,” Sam has said of his tennis. 
He gravitated to golf quite by acci- 
dent. In his senior year of high school, 
he broke his left hand playing foot- 
ball and took to swinging a club since 



famed for his frugality and mountaineer’s distrust of banks, Snead’s front 
lawn (as this mole's-eye view illustrates) is celebrated in legend as his private Fort Knox. 
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he had the idea it would help the hand 
to knit flexibly and well. (Like Walter 
Hagen, who was also a gifted all-round 
athlete, Sam had, even as a boy, a great 
love of clothes. He spent many of his 
odd hours at his mother’s sewing ma- 
chine taking in or letting out the seats 
of trousers, making French cuffs, turn- 
ing collars, lengthening jackets and 
generally bringing his inexpensive 
clothes more in line with those worn 
by the fashionable vacationers at the 
Springs. His mother thought he would 
probably become a tailor.) 

THE RIDGE-RUNNER 

Above all, Sam was at home in the 
woods and the mountains: behind the 
natural athlete lies the natural back- 
woodsman, the “ridge-runner” of the 
Appalachians. He began hunting when 
he was nine. As a fisherman, he became 
adept enough to catch trout with his 
bare hands. “When you know the spots 
in the pools where they gather,” he 
once described this recondite art, “why, 
you jes’ reach in with your hand and 
rub them along the belly, workin’ up 
towards the hid. You work up softly- 
like-and then, pingo!— you pinch that 
trout right back o’ the gills.” In win- 
tertime he trapped — fox, coon, possum, 
rabbit, wildcat and weasel, also skunk 
and mountain hawk since you got $1 
for a skunk’s hide and a 50^ bounty 
for every hawk. In Sam’s neck of the 
woods the man who could bring in a 
wildcat alive was highly esteemed. Sam 
brought in three. “Man, Ah really knew 
those hills,” he was recalling recently. 
“Ah knew the name of everythin’ that 
moved and every li’l bush and shrub.” 

Two decades in the somewhat more 
civilized frontier belt of professional 
golf have dulled the instincts of the 
natural ridge-runner hardly at all. For 
example, if the whole parade of touring 
pros were to walk behind a fence which 
covered them from view from the knees 
up, Sam could identify each of them 
simply from the way he walked. He 
still gives full play, as the woodsman 
does, to all his instincts and senses. 
“You know, you can be in the woods,” 
he has said, “and you know there’s 
somethin’ close to you though you 
cain’t see it or smell it or hear it. Some 
extra sense -tells you it’s there, and if 
you wait, you learn it always is. Ah al- 
ways make it a point to heed that in- 
tuition.” This brings up an interesting 
theory about Sam. Many veteran golf 
observers are of the opinion that this 
sensitivity to everything that may be 
stirring, wondrous as it is for the hunt- 
er, can be quite injurious to the tourna- 
ment golfer. To say it straighter, they 


think that one of Sam’s major handi- 
caps has been that he heeds too much 
on the golf course. On the other hand, 
they point out, there is Ben Hogan, the 
complete opposite extreme, who has 
trained himself to notice only what is 
beneficial to his golf and who, walled 
off in his isolation booth of concentra- 
tion, has no memory after a tough 
round of exchanging a hello with an old 
friend, who cannot even remember 
having seen the friend on the course. 
In any event, Sam is inveterately less 
relaxed in a strokes-play tourney when 
he has the always phantom field to 
worry about than he is in match play 
when he knows he has to heed only 
what he sees happening. 

While the vagaries of temperament 
may account to a fair degree for Sam’s 
inability to work all the wonders of 
which he is capable, there are, natural- 
ly, other more terrestrial contribut- 
ing factors. To begin with, there are 
days and weeks, as there must be, in 
which, superlative shotmaker that he 
is, other great contemporary stars sim- 
ply play better golf than he does. Then, 
too, there are times when the wisdom 
of his over-all strategy or his immedi- 
ate tactics is questionable. When Snead 
is in a bellwether mood, he sometimes 
will drill for every pin. On a tricky, 
punitive course, this can be costly. 
(Gene Sarazen, one of Sam’s strongest 
admirers, has long thought that if Sam 
had spent more time caddying, he would 
have breathed in right through the 
pores a shrewder sense of when to 
gamble, when not to.) On other occa- 
sions, when he has made up his mind 
to take the conservative, steady route 
and walk hand in hand with par, Sam, 
that extremely human being, tends to 
inhibit his flair for scoring. On those 
days a gifted observer, such as A1 
Laney of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, can tell after watching Sam play 
only a hole or two that he is not in a 
“winning mood” or likely to be. 

Apart from all of this, to be sure, 
there is Sam’s putting. For many sum- 
mers it has been so infuriating a clich6 
to point out that erratic putting has 
been Sam’s Achilles’ heel that, for 
an almost equally long time, it has 
been hardly less bromidical to assert 
that this is not precisely so, that Sam 
has a nice rhythmic stroke, is one 
of the best approach putters in the 
business and is a darn good holer 
from around 12 to JL5 feet. While this 
is substantially supportable, neverthe- 
less it is incontestable that Sam’s work 
on the greens can be so profligate 
it breaks your heart. 

continued on next page 
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“Longest ball off the tee I ever played.” 
“Performance cannot be improved upon.” 
“Best all around ball.” 

“I always come back to the ball I have 
confidence in.” 

“When it’s important, like in a club tour- 
nament, it’s always Titleist for me.” 
“Seems like everybody’s playing it.” 
“Feels like it really goes . . . and it 
really does!” 

“I played 54 holes with one Titleist.” 

So it goes. Multiply those quotes by thou- 
sands, and you get an idea of what the golf- 
ing public thinks of Titleist. It’s a nation- 
wide chorus. 

Have you joined it? You will after one 
round with Titleist. 

Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game. 
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Many mornings of anguish come to 
mind. For example — it is still as clear 
as if it happened yesterday and not in 
the 1952 Masters— there is Sam, on his 
third round, I think, playing the 5th. 
The green on that hole is a treacherous, 
terraced affair. A severe dip separates 
the upper level at the back from the 
lower front level which, roughly, di- 
vides itself into a depression at the left 
and a similar depression to the right. 
Sam’s approach that morning Finished 
on the lower level to the left, 15 feet 
or so before the crest of the dip; the 
pin was set some 20 feet farther up the 
slanting upper terrace, over to the 
right. In such cases it is a temptation 
to rap the ball an ounce harder than 
you know is required in order to be 
sure and be up. This is undoubtedly a 
wiser error than to underhit the ball 
and wind up many yards short. Well, 
there we were, all of us wondering if 
Sam would show us a new and more 
assured Snead on the greens, for he had 
been putting splendidly up to that 
point. What he did was strike that 
approach putt so feebly that it had 
exhausted what little juice it had by 
the time it had breasted the dip. The 
ball began to slip off to the right as it 
died, and gathering just enough speed 
to keep trickling, rolled back down the 
dip and into the depression at the right. 
Now he was five feet farther away 
from the cup than he had been before 
his first putt! And then what did he 
do? He stepped up and holed that im- 
possible 40-footer. After that, we 
walked to the tee of the short 6th 
murmuring sagely, we thought, that 
only a “new Sam” could have held his 
poise like that. Watch him go now. 
Sure enough, he wafted a lovely six- 
iron nine feet past, the pin. His try for 
the birdie slid two feet beyond the cup. 
He missed the two-footer. Same old 
Sam. He couldn’t have felt much worse 
about it than we did. 

THE WIND AND THEM WHINS 

In Sam’s greatest victory to date, 
his conquest of the 1946 British Open, 
the foreknowledge that «o man was 
going to putt his way to victory on 
St. Andrews’ huge greens was of incal- 
culable help to him. “Ah knew Ah 
could win if Ah could outplay the other 
fellers from tee to green,” he has said. 
“Besides, Ah was rested. Ah knew Ah 
wouldn’t git that salt-water taste you 
git in your mouth when you’re over- 
golfed.” After 54 holes, Sam was tied 
for the lead with Dai Rees, Bobby 
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The World's largest 
manufacturer of gelt carts 
again gives you all the 
wanted features found only 
in carts priced at over 
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why more golfers buy Roll 
King than any other golf 
cart in the World . . . 
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Locke and Johnny Bulla. He was the 
last of the contenders to go out in the 
violent wind that was rampaging over 
the course. After the first four holes, he 
was three over par, two three-putt 
greens playing their share in this. 
‘‘Now that fifth, that’s a long hole, 
over 500 yards,” he has recounted. 
“Mah drive was way over to the left, 
way over in Hell Bunker on the next 
fairway. Ah hit a three-iron out and 
Ah really tagged it, but that wind jes’ 
flipped it around like it was a kite. 
That ball sailed right acrost two fair- 
ways and lands up in the rough in that 
prickly pear sort o’ bush them Scotch- 
men call whins. Ah’m lucky, though. 
Mah ball is lyin’ in them whins jes’ 
where there’s a li’l ole rabbit path, jes’ 
wide enough for me to swing mah 
club through. Ah really whooshed that 
ball out but Ah’m in more trouble. 
Ah’m in that deep bunker to the left 
o’ the green. Ah’ve got to git up close. 
Ah’m three over par. Ah’m hurtin’ al- 
riddy. So Ah give that bunker shot 
that li’l extra whip and Ah catch it 
real good but it gets snuffed out in the 
grass at the top o’ that bunker and 
barely skids onto that green. Ah still 
got a long, long putt but Ah stroke it 
up close and Ah hole that pesky li’l 
short one. Ah’m tellin’ you, that was 
the greatest 6 Ah ever made in mah 
life.” 

A MATTER OF MOOD 

Sam went to the turn in 40. He 
learned then that none of the other 
frontrunners had been able to do any 
better. He ripped home in 35 and won, 
going away, by four shots. 

When Sam is as tenaciously disposed 
as he was at St. Andrews, the magnetic, 
volatile picture-player can win any 
tournament, even the National Open. 
The right attitude, arriving with it 
and maintaining it — that, of course, is 
the big trick. It necessarily becomes a 
bigger trick every year, for his mul- 
tiple disappointments have inexorably 
bred overdetermination and over- 
mulling not to mention overadvice 
from friends who have counseled him 
to do everything from “get sore and 
serious sooner” to “make believe you’re 
just loafing through a practice round 
in the West Virginia Open.” If Sam 
wins the 1956 Open it will be an enor- 
mous victory of spirit as well as of 
skill. The rejoicing will be something 
to remember. And if he doesn’t— why, 
we will all patiently wait till next year 
and resume hoping just as hard. It is 
the least you can do when a fellow has 
played the game so beautifully and so 
well for so long. (e n d 


W earing an Aertex shirt for hot 
weather golf — unless your oppo- 
nent has one, too — is practically cheat- 
inn. Hathaway highly recommends it. 
The fantastic coolness of this English 
fabric, which is washable and shrink- 
proof, is due to its unique weave. 
Every Aertex shirt contains a million 


ventilating windows — all open to the 
air. You can tan through them, but 
can’t see through them. Superbly tai- 
lored by Hathaway, Aertex pullover 
shirts come in well-bred checks and 
solid colors. Price — $6.95. For the name 
of your nearest store, drop a line to 
C. F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
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Skin diver knit, quick drying, slimming side stripes. Black, royal,white, maize. Sizes 28-40. $3.95 
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spreading: good cheer in all parts 
of the world for over 300 years. 
People everywhere prefer 
Heineken's. America’s largest selling 
imported beer. 
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Heineken's 


HOLLAND BEER 


Gen. U. S. Importers: Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York 36 
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Cadillac all-aluminum boats are light, fast 
and virtually indestructible . . . require no 
upkeep! Pound it in rough water, beach it 
on gravel or stones — there's no wood to 
gouge, rot or splinter. Cadillac outperformed 
12 leading makes 6 ways in independent tests 
— gives you more go per h.p. Car-top models 
take up 10 16 h.p. motors . . . do-it-yourself 
accessories available. 

WRITE FOR FREE literature. 
CADILLAC MARINE & BOAT CO. 

160 Seventh St., Cadillac, Michigan 


INDIANAPOLIS “500” 

continued from page Sit 
His car started spinning toward the 
pits and a crew of mechanics working 
on the engine of Johnnie Tolan’s Trio 
Brass Foundry Special. It was a sick- 
ening sight to watch, for it seemed im- 
possible he could avoid mangling at 
least several people. Yet some form of 
providence scattered the mechanics’ 
and a fractured leg for one of them was 
the only injury. 

It was 15 minutes before the wrecks 
and debris were cleared from the track 
and racing could resume in earnest. 
With Russo out, it was now a two-car 
battle between O’Connor and Flaherty 
—a now-it’s-yours, now-it’s-mine duel 
for 20 laps. 

SCRAMBLED STAGE 

Suddenly, with the leaders in their 
49th lap, the yellow flag again inter- 
rupted the race. Ray Crawford, the 
1954 Pan-American Road Race winner, 
had spun out of the northwest turn 
with no one near him and mangled his 
car on the wall. Here, while the pace 
was relaxed, many drivers— Flaherty 
included— took time for their first pit 
stops, to pick up more fuel and a 
change of tires. As inevitably happens 
at this stage in the race, the lead was 
scrambled, with Johnnie Parsons, the 
1950 winner, and Don Freeland each 
holding first place briefly until they 
too had to make their stops. 

By the 75th lap all the contenders 
had had at least one service stop, the 
green flag was again flying, the full- 
speed roar was on, and it was again 
possible to take some sensible bearings 
on the standings. It was at this point 
that Pat Flaherty put No. 8 in front 
for good. From there until he took the 
checkered flag, one simply kept track 
of his pursuers. 

For a while the order of pursuit 
was Freeland, Bob Sweikert and Sam 
Hanks, whose left front wheel was 
slightly askew after tangling with an- 
other car in the four-car mix-up fol- 
lowing Russo’s crash. On the 98th lap 
Freeland dropped back to fourth when 
his car spun on the backstretch and 
scraped the wall. Hanks having passed 
Sweikert, the order of pursuit became 
Hanks, Sweikert and Freeland as the 
cars swept through the 100th lap and 
half the race was over. 

As the race wore, on, it grew abun- 
dantly clear that the hare-and-hounds 
between Flaherty and the rest of the 
field was heavily loaded in favor of 
the hare. By the 131st lap, when 
Bob Sweikert took his spin on the 
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with fishing lines 

by GUDEBROD 

G-6 BR AIDE D”DACRON"* LINES — Have smaller 
meter for longer, more accurate casting, easier 
control. Won’t waterlog or stretch. For salt or fresh 
iter ... spinning, baitcasting, squidding, deep 
3 trolling. *Do Ponl Polyester Fiber 

G-3 BRAIDED NYLON LINES for Spinning — Spe- 
ially processed to take hardest strikes and longest 
fights. Water and mildew proof, G-3 olso assures 
smoother handling and longer wear for spinning in 
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Scramble 

The entire family is enjoying my hus- 
band’s first subscription to Sports 
Illustrated, and with three boys in 
the family, there’s always a scramble 
for first bats. 

Mrs. F. B. Macmillan, Jr. 
Rahway , A’ciu Jersey 
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backstretch— one of the day’s 12 such 
accidents — none of Flaherty’s imme- 
diate competition except Johnnie Par- 
sons and Pat O’Connor had avoided 
some kind of crack-up. 

“I knew if my luck held,” Flaherty 
reminisced afterward, “my only con- 
cern would be to keep plenty of dis- 
tance between myself and the second 
car. Then I could stick to the pace we 
had planned, while the guys behind 
me would have to take the chances by 
hurrying into the turns and pressing 
their luck.” Which is exactly how it 
turned out, with Sam Hanks never 
closer than 15 seconds (more than half 
a mile) to the lead. As if to prove that 
old saw about the luck of the Irish, 
Flaherty broke a throttle rod — on his 
way to the bullpen for the winner’s kiss 
from M iss Virginia M ayo of Hollywood. 

It was a great break for Flaherty, 
another Glendale boy, since he had 
never run better than 10th in three 
previous starts at Indy. Although he 
has driven everything from runabouts 
and midgets to the big championship 
cars during his 10 years on the tracks, 
Pat has always sat in the shadows of 
the glamour boys of racing. In the off 
seasons and when rides are hard to 
come by, he has had to fall back on his 
saloon on Chicago’s North Side — a 
place called Pat Flaherty and Swede’s 
Lounge— to help support his wife Mar- 
ilyn and their 8-month-old daughter. 

Now that the big payoff has come, 
Flaherty looks forward in his unas- 
suming way to his year in the sun. 
Through the summer he will be driv- 
ing Zink’s dirt car on the champion- 
ship circuit, with A. J. on hand to 
keep it sharp, so his prospects for a 
national driving championship are 
bright. Then there are all those TV 
and radio and banquet appearances. 
And just when he needs it least, Pat 
Flaherty and Swede’s Lounge is sud- 
denly filled with customers who want 
to shake the hand of the slim, 6-fool 
champion of the "500.” Whenever he 
gets a few days off from his new re- 
sponsibilities, Pat will be at his usual 
place behind the bar to satisfy the 
thirsty clientele. (HD>J 
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e shoes belong to | 
Marisa Borragine 

They tell the story of her 
life. Eight years old, the 
eldest of four, she knows 
only unappeased hunger, 
cold and deprivation. She 
lives with her family in 
Carchitti, a depressed, 
God-forgotten area near 
Rome. Her parents, once 
full of high hopes for their 
children, cannot provide 
even the barest essentials. 
Unemployment is high 
and work sporadic for the 
father. The mother is ill. 
Bed is the floor where 
corn-husks are thrown at 
night. There is no table at 
which to eat . . . when there is food . . . and shelter may now be 
denied them for they are to be evicted for non-payment of rent. 
Marisa never owned a toy . . . she wants to sew, but there is nothing 
to sew . . . no thread, no needles, scissors or cloth. Poor beyond 
belief, with no hope in their hearts, they are torn with anguish for 
their children who live in deepest misery. Help to this family means 
hope instead of despair ... a chance to live ... a bulwark against 
negative indoctrination. Won’t you help a child like Marisa and her 
weary parents? They can only look to you. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will he sent 1 he case 
history and photographs of "your” child 
upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. "Your” child is told that you 
arc his or her Foster Parent. All corre- 
spondence is through our office, and is 
translated and encouraged. We do no 
mass relief. Each child, treated as an in- 
dividual, receives food, clothing, shelter, 
education and medical care according to 
his or her needs. 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, government-approved, inde- 
pendent relief organization, helping chil- 
dren, wherever the need, in England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Greece, 
Western Germany and Korea, and is reg- 
istered under No! V FA 019 with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the United Stales Government and 
is filed with the National Information 
Bureau. Your help is vital to a child 
Struggling for life. Won’t you let some 
child love you? 


Totier Vto* . '*. 
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KODAK 

takes you to the 

NATIONAL OPEN 

via NBC Television 


Two hours of action direct from 
Oak Hill Country Club in Rochester, N. Y. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16 

Check your local TV listing for time and channel 



Eastman Kodak Company Kodak 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


WLSprit 


"Mo 

fa ontm sptm man. 


Here's Sam Snead himself, 
wearing his "All Sport," free-action 
shirt that gives no-bind comfort for 
ny sport. Porous-knit of fine combed 
2-ply cotton lisle. Good-looking, 
too, for club house wear. 
In smart colors and patterns, 
and completely washable. 
At better stores, about $6.95. 

MERRILL-SHARPE, LTD. 

Fiilh Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 

continued from page 13 

or Dale Long would not hit home runs 
out of any park? The shortening of a 
fence or the insertion of a trick bleacher 
section makes very little difference to 
the true slugger. Mel Ott had the short 
right field wall at the Polo Grounds 
but, like the true sluggers, he seldom 
hit cheap home runs. Had he, he prob- 
ably could have wrecked Ruth’s record. 

So, continues the dissent, isn’t the 
American League changing over to a 
concept of speed and hit-and-run? Yes. 
Cleveland may be faster. But A1 Lopez 
would much rather have A1 Rosen 
lead the league in home runs and runs- 
batted-in again. Just ask him. Put the 
ball over the fence and you don’t need 
speed. Neither do the guys on base in 
front of you. I’ll give you all the 10- 
second men you want. Give me the 
guys who can sock the ball out of the 
park and they’ll have the sprinters’ 
tongues hanging out chasing base bits. 

Brooklyn wins on sheer power. Who- 
ever succeeds them will succeed on 
power. Anyone can tick off the old 
New York Giants' big four pitchers 
(Hubbell, Parmelee, Schumacher, Fitz- 
simmons) or the new Cleveland’s (Lem- 
on, Score, Wynn, Garcia). But try to 
name the Brooklyn Dodgers’ rotation 
for any one of their pennant-winning 
years. Johnny Podres was a Series hero 
last year but not exactly a terror on 
the hill in league play. The plain truth 
is any pitcher who can keep his earned- 
run average below four will suffice for 
the Dodgers. Podres shutout the Yan- 
kees in the crucial game last year. But 
in the crisis games (when Brooklyn 
was down 2-0 in games to the Yan- 
kees) it was Brooklyn bats (Campa- 
nella got six hits for 10 times at bat- 
two homers, two doubles, four runs- 
batted-in — in those games) which won. 

The picture is clear. The National 
League manager of today understands 
the dynamics of power baseball and 
the spectacle of a Snider or Hodges or 
Long bunting is spared the once long- 
suffering fan who can now take heart- 
in the fact that the spirit of John 
McGraw is dead. The Yankees can go 
on winning those “exhibition” games 
in the junior circuit like the Harlem 
Globetrotters playing hometowners in 
Iowa. They’ll get their real competi- 
tion in the World Series in the fall. 
With two World Series wins in a row, 
with five out of six of the last All-Star 
Games, there is a new cockiness in the 
league of Snider and Robinson. In- 
stead of “Break Up the Yankees!” it’s 
“Bring On the Yankees!” (OH) 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NOT BEGGING, BUT SELLING 

Sirs: 

With its story on the admission of Texas 
Tech to the Southwest Conference (E & D, 
May 28), SI stamps itself as a sectional 
magazine, catering to the effete East and 
the middle-class Middle West. Had SI 
really been sincere in its desire to report 
the facts it could have done a worthy 
job. SI writers can write. It’s too bad they 
don't spend more time doing it and less 
trying to be cute. It’s a popular big city 
notion that factual writing is not under- 
stood by the populace. Never, never write 
two facts if one wisecrack can suffice 
is the slogan. 

Texas Tech has not been “begging” to 
be admitted to the Southwest Conference. 
Had you gone into facts you would have 
realized that Tech submitted applications 
for membership, a far cry from begging. 
It was selling. After all, if the institutions 
of the SWC honestly did not want Tech as 
a member, they could once again have 
voted against it. 

Texas Tech, the second largest state 
school in the nation’s largest state, has 
been playing football with SWC members 
since 1926, and visiting SWC teams have 
taken more money out of Tech games 
than they have with most nonconfer- 
ence foes. 

You are ignorant of everything in the 


South Plains and prove it to everyone 
living in Texas. 

Job Kelly 
Sports Editor 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
Lubbock, Texas 

WHAT HAS TECH TO OFFER? 

Sirs: 

If ever a clear case of begging existed 
the case of Texas Tech and its struggle 
with the Southwest Conference (that baby 
of all conferences) was fully within the 
limits of that word. Si’s man must have 
traveled in Texas, and particularly in this 
part, when he so aptly called the locals 
“country cousins.” A bigger farm town 
with as little to offer the SWC could not 
be found. . . . 

Athletically, you should have seen the 
sweat on Texas Tech’s brow when it ap- 
peared they might have to face Syracuse 
in the Sun Bowl. They were lucky to get 
off with Wyoming — and then got man- 
handled. 

SI need not worry its circulation head 
about this part of the woods. The maga- 
zine has just a little too much refinement, 
poise and dignity to be comprehended in 
this outpost. 

You could next be accused of being 
in league with the Supreme Court! 

Henry G. Johnson 

Lubbock, Texas 


MR. CARER 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

Sirs: 



I, like many others who did not attend 
Texas Tech, have become an avid Tech 
booster thanks to your ridiculous gossip 
and fictitious article. Why don’t you 
people just admit that you are so jealous 
of Texas and so filled with envy that you 
need resort to sarcasm and ill-mannered 
puns. Actually it only illuminates you in 
the proper light. 

Harold Jones 

Lubbock, Texas 

TECH’S FOND MEMORIES 

Sirs: 

Thanks ever so much for your fine article 
entitled “The Ayes of Texas.” There is little 
continued on next page 




"goss-IVe a 
Surprise -Tor you!" 


"All dogs need the vitamins and minerals in 
Vionate — big dogs, little dogs, work dogs, 
lap dogs, fancy types and especially dogs 
—like me!" 

That’s because dogs— just like people— need 
vitamins and minerals to stay healthy and 
strong, and because they are often deficient 
in their regular diet. Vionate supplies all 
your dog’s known requirements in proper, 
scientific balance . . . promotes vigor, shining 
coat and healthy skin, keen appetite, sound 
teeth and bones, long life. 

HORSES, CATS, BIRDS NEED VIONATE, TOO 

Add the recommended quantity of Vionate 
to their food once each day. Watch them 
respond with new vitality when all the 
known vitamin and minerals needs are met ! 

FREE -TO DOG AND HORSE OWNERS! 

New Squibb Gestation Calculator tells at a 
glance when pups or foals are due. Simple 
and easy to use— just set the dial and read 
the answer. Write for your copy today! 
Address: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

See your druggist for 

VIONATE 

Do as breeders and kennel 
owners do — give your dog 
and other pets Vionate! 
Economical to use, 8-oz. 
package lasts average- 
sized dog full 30 days. 
Save on 2-lb. and 10-lb. 
economy sizes. See your 
druggist today! 

VIONATE is O Squibb trademark. 

Squibb QUALITY 

-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 
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the south seas 
and south africa 
too!. . 


If you yearn to be a 
globe trotter’s globe trotter, fly Qantas 
to the South Seas, Australia and on 
across the Indian Ocean to Johannesburg. 
It’s exceptionally fascinating country and 
you’ll see it in admirable comfort and 
style via Qantas Super Constellations. 
Ask your travel agent about this or other 
Qantas flights, First Class or Tourist, 
across the world to five continents. 

AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 



doubt that your article does portray the 
forces and factors that came into being at 
the May meeting of the Southwest Confer- 
ence in Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

We believe that Texas Tech will be a reg- 
ular Cotton Bowl contender, but we also 
think that it would be interesting for foot- 
ball fans to look back at the Cotton Bowl 
records and see that the Red Raiders played 
in the Cotton Bowl in 19119. At that time 
only two teams of the Southwest Confer- 
ence had played there (TCU in 1937 and 
Rice in 1938). 


Pat Ellebracht 


Mason, Texas 


• When Texas Tech was asked to play 
that ’39 game the Cotton Bowl was in 
its infancy and had no official connec- 
tion with the Southwest Conference, 
whose champions that year preferred 
to make the long trip to New Orleans’ 
better-established Sugar Bowl. The 
Cotton Bowl was invented in 1937 by 
J. Curtis Sanford, a Dallas citizen of 
strong and uninhibited imagination, 
unbounded optimism and a quick draw 
from the wallet pocket. To combat 
public apathy for his personal New 
Year game, Sanford resorted to some of 
the weirdest promotion in the history 
of football. For his first game (TCU 
against Marquette ) Sanford mailed out 
invitations to 1,200 high school bands 
to play in his bowl. Sixty-seven band 
leaders, each thinking that his boys 
would be the only ones there, accepted. 
On New Year’s Day some 7,000 instru- 
ment-toting musicians in 67 buses tied 
up Dallas in the worst traffic jam of 
its history. For successive games San- 
ford provided aerial bombs, fire-engine 
rides, and at kick-off time 48 braces of 
homing pigeons supposedly winging 
their way with greetings from Dallas 
to the governor of each of the 48 states. 
Actually the birds returned to their 
home coop two miles across the Trinity 
River. In 1940 operation of the Cotton 
Bowl was turned over to the Southwest 
Conference, which shortly made annual 
attendance obligatory for its cham- 
pions, a fact which has made it one of 
the most successful and affluent of 
bowl games.— ED. 

THE REASON WHY 

Sirs: 

It’s hard to see what the Southwest Con- 
ference has gained by the admission of 
Texas Tech. Tech generally manages to 
field a respectable team each fall, but cer- 
tainly its new status as a full member of 
the SWC adds lit tle or nothing to that con- 
ference’s prestige. Perhaps the answer to 
“why invite Tech” is the same as Mallory's 
to “why climb Mount Everest": because 
it’s there. 

“Red” Layette 

St. Louis Park, Minn. 

• In “The Ayes of Texas” (E & D, 
May 28) SI did not pass judgment on 
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Texas Tech’s qualifications for mem- 
bership in SWC, but reported some of 
the highlights of 30 years of blood, 
sweat and economic reprisals that 
finally gained it admittance and some 
of the high jinks with which the great 
news was greeted. — ED. 

RALPH DE PALMA 

Sirs: 

It may have been there, but if it was I 
missed it and I do not miss very much in 
my SI. 

I am thinking of the passing of one of 
the world’s finest sportsmen, a wonder* ul 
friend and a true gentleman: 

Ralph De Palma 
1882-1956 

It just seems that SI should have made 
some mention of his death. 

May 30 at the 500-mile race in Indianap- 
olis will never be the same. 

Dr. I. L. Furnas 

La Jolla, Calif. 



THE LATE RALPH DE PALMA 


• Ralph De Palma, pioneer auto racer 
who won more races than any other 
man (2,557 out of 2,889 entered i, died 
March 31, age 73 (see “Mileposts,” SI, 
April 9). De Palma came to the U.S. 
from Italy as a boy of 10, graduated 
from bicycle racing to drive in the era 
of such greats as Barney Oldfield and 
Eddie Rickenbacker and went on to 
dominate the field for a decade. De 
Palma won the AAA national cham- 
pionships in 1912 and 1914, took the 
1915 Indianapolis “500” with a record 
average speed of 89.84 mph. In 1920 
he pushed one of his special racers to 
set a record of 149.875 mph. De Palma 
retired from racing in 1934 and as- 
sumed a variety of engineering, sales 
and publicity positions during the next 
20 years. At his death De Palma still 
held the never-equaled distinction of 
leading Indianapolis “500” fields for 
613 laps. — ED. 

OUR BRITISH BROTHER 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the very fine story on 
John Landy by Paul O’Neil (SI, May 21). 
Some of Mr. O’Neil’s phrases have the 
Churchill touch: “floating like blown tum- 
bleweed,” “running like some tanned Inca 
continued on next page 


WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 



You will thrill to the sheer beauty of more 
than 200 miles of picturesque riding trails 
on the 6,500 acre estate of America's 
premier year-round resort hotel. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRING 


WEST VIRGINIA 



Enjoy the trim, natural lines of the Fleet... 
the model that gives every man a taller, 
slimmer, more youthful look. 
Maintain a cool outlook on life... the crisp. 

fresh feel of lightweight cotton... the 
simple washability that makes this suiting 
a traditional favorite. 
Hair line stripes in z variety of shades. 527.50 

At the most respected stores 
in America. Folder on request. 

HASPEL BROTHERS, Inc.. New Orleans, La. 

New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Largest selling 
imported beer 
in the U.S.A. 


IMPORTED 
GERMAN 
BEER ♦ 




MITCHELL 

SPINNING REEL 


eh.,... ^ — cs rc ■ ci & co., 

268 Fourth Ave. • New York 10. N. Y 

Reels -Rods -line -Lures -Balanced Kits- Accessories 



I FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 

VALUES IN MEN'S SLACKS SEE YOUR 
SAXON DEALER! 

Write box 95l-S.Scranton,Pa.for your 
FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS" 


Lackawanna Pants Mfg. to.™".’”.,"., 








courier,” “fled into the final lap,” “rolling 
down the stretch,” to mention a few. 

We Canadians are extremely proud of 
our British brother from down under and 
are delighted to note the good work he has 
done on this trip to our American cousins. 

J. W. Ross 

Montreal 

• In describing the movement of John 
Landy, Paul O’Neil is describing the 
exact opposite of himself as a writer. 
When Mr. O’Neil fastens himself to 
the chair before his typewriter he is 
finally committed, and unlike Landy 
he does not float like a tumbleweed, 
run like an Inca courier, flee or budge 
from his machine until the task is done. 
In this, Mr. O’Neil is also unlike some 
of his fellow SI writers who like to pace 
the halls, tidy up their offices, clean 
their typewriters or change their rib- 
bons while awaiting the Churchillian 
flash of inspiration.— ED. 

A NOD FOR THE HUSKIES 

Sirs: 

Your answers to “Which do you love 
more, your horse or your dog?” gave the 
horse the nod, it seems (Hotbox, May 14). 

My two sons and I race Siberian huskies 
for a hobby. Nine to 13 fast racing dogs 
controlled over difficult terrain by voice 
alone cannot be matched by anything 
horses do. 

Siberians are working sled dogs, pets, 
guardians, hunters, and now are being test- 
ed for Seeing Eye Dogs in New Jersey. 

Richard D. Beaulieu 
Anchorage, Alaska 

SCRAPING THE BARREL 

Sirs: 

In order that SI may be fully cognizant 
of the attitude of the press in Los Angeles 
concerning the UCLA suspension (E & D, 
May 28), I quote from the column of Sid 
Ziff, sports editor of the Los Angeles Mirror- 
News: “The brave Bruins may be forced to 
play Michigan, S.C. and California next 
year with students.” 

Henry A. Schultz 

Los Angeles 

THE GRANDEST BUNCH 

Sirs: 

The lineup and batting order of the great- 
est baseball team of all time (19th Hole, 
April 30), in my opinion, with which no 
one will agree, was: Moran, Cather, r.f. ; , 
Evers, 2nd b.; Connolly, Mann, l.f. ; Whit- 
ted, c.f. ; Schmidt, 1st b.; Red Smith, Deal, 
3rd b.; Maranville, s.s.; Gowdy, c.; James, 
Rudolph, Tyler, p.; Stallings, mgr. 

Between September 1st and October 
15th, 1914, this team could have beaten 
any team that ever played in a seven-game 
series. How many of those names are famil- 
iar to the fans of this day and age? 

In spite of the austere presence of Leslie 
Mann, the profanity that emanated from 
their bench in the old Braves bandbox field 
probably holds an alltime record. They 
were a grand bunch. 

Robert W. Wood Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE CORGI 

Sirs: 

I am interested in obtaining more details 
on the Welsh Corgi (SI, May 21), with the 
possible interest in mind of obtaining a 
pup of this breed. I wonder if you would 
find it convenient to check and advise 
the name of two or three top kennels? 

G. L. Townsend 

Oklahoma City 



• The Pembroke Welsh Corgi, accord- 
ing to some breed historians, was intro- 
duced to Wales in HOT by a group of 
Flemish weavers who used the small 
animals as cattle drivers. It was not un- 
til 1928 that the breed was admitted to 
the English Kennel Club Register and 
shortly thereafter it began to appear 
in the U.S. The greatest boost the 
breed ever received came from King 
George VI of England, who gave Dook- 
ie and Jane, two Corgi pups, to his 
daughters Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose ( see picture). These dogs be- 
came so much a part of the household 
that Queen Elizabeth took Sue, who 
succeeded the original pups, on her 
honeymoon (sec picture). Among those 
who breed and sell these intelligent 
and friendly animals are Miss Carol 
Rover, P.O. Box 235, San Rafael, 
Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. John L. Liecty, 
7700 N. 14th St., Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. 
Clarence W. Van Beynum, Willow 
Farm, Portland, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip A. Cleland, Hawkes Lane, 
R.F.D. 1, West Redding, Conn. — ED. 



N ever Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford! To Lose 


You can’t lose if you carry 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 



Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

Accepted everywhere — easy to spend as cash. 
Good until used — no time limit. 

Buy them at your bank, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices 


Always insist on American Express Travelers Cheques 



crawls throug 
of a ca 


the assembly line at a snail 
tower plant, transmission, springi: 


pan 


. It emerges a hand-finished classic 
brakes, interior, every last detail 


designed to give you perfection of responsiveness, performance, comfort and safety. 
PORSCHE 1600 c.c. COUPE, the sports car of limousine luxury ^ 

- Other Porsche models from 


Dealers from Coast to Coast— For name of nearest dealer write to 

U.S. A. Distributor: HOFFMAN - PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION 443 Park Ave., New York 22 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



BONTHRON & BONTHRON 

Another Bonthron runs for Princeton these days. Sopho- 
more Jimmy, 19, has won his two-mile specialty against 
Columbia, placed in other meets. Father Bill (Princeton, 
’34), now a New York accountant, made track history in 
the 1930s in stirring mile duels with Glenn Cunningham. 



FOXX & FOXX 

Another Foxx makes his baseball debut in record style. 
Jimmy Jr-, 11, shows his proud father how he pitched his 
recent no-hit, no-run game for the Coral Gables (Fla.) Po- 
lice Benevolent Association team. Hall of Fame member 
Jimmy Sr. now coaches baseball at University of Miami. 


JAMES BRIGGS 

Another Briggs heads for the big leagues. After picking up 
pointers in spring training this year with the Detroit Ti- 
gers, owned by father Spike, Jimmy, 18, struck out 15 in 
his first start for the Canterbury (New Milford, Conn.) 
School. His record for the season, 5-2; batting average, .392. 
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The minute you take hold of a 1956 Wilson Strata-Bloc wood or a brand new 
Dyna-Powered iron, you know something important has happened to golf clubs. 
It's not only that a new power standard has been set. It’s in the professional 
feel they give you. You can tell these clubs have it! You can sense that magic 
day must come soon . . . 

The day you become the man to beat 

Same old foursome. Same old first tee. Same tight first [ linear pinched by trees for 
420 honest yards. Yet nothing is the same, for your hands are merged with the 
calfskin grip of your brand new W ilson wood. 

You remember Sam Snead uses clubs like these. And Cary Middlecoff and 
Julius Boros* The whole world is your fairway! You start the Strata-Bloc head 
back slowly, almost pausing at the top. Note , as your lashing hand-action arcs 
the Rocket shaft, your clubhead roars into the ball. 

While the good feel is still in your hands and the ball is still in the air, your 
partner hotels, " Keep your crying towels handy, boys. It's only the beginning /” 

JJPSI 

JH 



Like to be boss? Handle any 1956 Wilson 
wood. There’s power to burn in its sleek 
Strata-Bloc head, yet it’s so finely balanced 
your control is complete.’ Or hit a few shots 
with new Wilson Dyna-Powered irons. Mere 
— due to a remarkable redistribution of head 
weight — is effortless, new-car power coupled 
with gun barrel accuracy. 

This is the year to get rid of your old clubs. 
See your golf professional soon. He's the 
man to tell you which 1956 Wilson profes- 
sional models are right for you. 


WilW 


The II ilson name is part of the game 

‘Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 

Wilson Snorting Goods Co.. Chicago • Fa s'esl nationwide service 
from 32 branch offices • (A subsidiary of Wilson 4 Co., fnej 





Hat by Mr. John 


Lancer by Dodge . . . it rules the road in flushing style. 



What is a Dodge? It is a strvak of light across the Bonneville 
Salt Flats, blazing a trail of American and world records no car has 
ever matched. It is the very shape of swiftness sculptured in steel, 
of motion molded in metal. It is the "Magic Touch” of push-button 
driving . . . mechanically perfect. It is the solid feel of big-car weight 
and brawn. It is beauty with a purpose — completely satisfying 
to own, surprisingly economical to buy, incomparably dependable. 
Won’t you discover the difference in Dodge . . . soon? 

New 50 DODGE 

— 

^ VALVE LEADER OF THE FORWARD LOOK 


Dodge Dealers present: Dancy Thomas in ''Make Room for Doddy," Berl Parks in "Break the Bonk," The Lawrence Welk She 


ill on ABC.TV 


